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THE THANKSGIVING OF PEACE. 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1865. 





“It is the Peace Thanksgiving 
And gathered home from all the States once more 
The nation’s children keep the holiday, 
The sweetest holiday for many a year.” 


I. 


All hail! and thrice welcome around our RouND TABLE 
Ye jovial readers, ye good friends and stable! 

All hail, and thrice welcome to the great chairs and easy, 
Ye cheery contributors, savage and breezy ! 
All hail, saucy critics, all hail, clever foes, | 
For once we won’t tread on your sensitive toes ! 
From North and from South, from West and from East, | 
Who love the old Union, come up to the feast ; | 
Aye, join our reunion this seventh of December, 

Let’s kindle a joy that the years shall remember ; 

A health to the land that gave us nativity, 

And health to the hour that has brought us festivity ! 








Oh, friends, is it hard to be merry and gay 

When memory lingers to darken the day ? 

Does it seem like a mockery to look through the tears, 

And crown with rejoicing the sorrows of years ? 

Do shadows arise with their terrible chill 

And leave you despairing and brotherless still 4 

Ah, well, but Old Time, on rollicking wing, 

Shall hush the remembrance and soften the sting : 

The farrows are deep where hatred hath plowed, 

And heads that were regal are bitterly bowed, 

But sweet grow the flowers where the plowman hath 
trod, 

And men are made princes by kissing the rod! 


Then hail and thrice welcome the Union restored ! 
Thrice welcome the States all met at the board! 

Six years of estrangement—six years since the sun 
Hath smiled on the people rejoicing as one. 

Oh nation, how happy thy children should be, 

What songs of Thanksgiving should flow to the sea! 
How Love should entwine with the vintage of Peace, 
How Hope should bid Fear forevermore cease, 

How Faith should build statues to greatness unrolled, 
And Joy should bind all with a cable of gold! 


Oh Thou, who lookest from Heaven's high portal, 
And judgest all things that are human and mortal, | 
We crave Thy rich blessing on States reunited, | 
And pray that new love with new vows may be plighted. | 
Then hail North and South, and hail West and East, | 
Who love the old Union, come up to our feast! 
And Thou who canst make these pledges fraternal i 
To last through all the ages eternal, 
Wilt Thou bless with Thy blessing our common thanks. | 
giving ; 
May the nation that lives grow great with its living ; 
May passion be buried, and the states so allied 
In hope and idea, in purpose and pride, 
That one cannot fail without the whole fall, | 
That glory to one shall be glory to all! | 


* 


Peace and Thanksgiving ! | 
Happy the day— | 
Sails the old vessel | 

Safe on her way. 

| 
| 


Peace and Thanksgiving! 
Into the thread 
Weave no thoughts bitter— 
Let them be dead. 


Peace and Thanksgiving! 
Love is the chime, 
Hate is a spoiler— 

Blot it from time. 


‘ Peace and Thanksgiving! 
Sound the refrain 
Ocean to ocean, 
Round, and again. 
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Peace and Thanksgiving ! 
Praises ascend ; 
Through all the darkness 
God was our friend. 


Peace and Thanksgiving! 
Round and around 
Fill to one country, 
Join in one sound. 


Peace and Thanksgiving! 
Happy the day— 
Sails the old vessel 
Safe on her way! 


II. 


Heap high the great larder! bring forth the fat calf! 
There’s a time to make merry, to dance and to laugh. 


Spread out the long table—they come from afar, 
The pleb and the peer, every door is ajar, 


The guests of a nation—good friends and long foe, 


Let reason be feasted, let soul have its flow ! 


Heap high the great larder ! they’re coming from Maine, | 
And they’re crossing the mountains to Idaho’s plain ; 


Bring out the fat calf! Alabama responds, 
And Texas writes welcome on Mexican bonds ; 
Oh, joy and be joyful! old Tennessee hears, 
And will come to the feast without any tears ; 


Hail, South Carolina! Massachusetts sends greeting, 


And welcomes the hour of a sisterly meeting ; 
Hurrah! now Georgia wheels into the line, 
While sharp-eyed Connecticut gives the old sign ; 
Ah well, but they haven’t begun to come in, 

For Louisiana forgets what has been, 

And whispers clear up to green Minnesota, 

And says the old Union sha’n’t lose an iota ; 
Then Florida starts from her lair by the sea, 

To welcome Vermont to the festival tree ; 

While little Rhode Island looks forth with a bow, 
And swears the great country shall live anyhow ; 
Oh, stretch out the table and pile it up high, 

Let thanks and thanksgiving float up to the sky ; 
Here comes an old face historic and scarred, 
Virginia, waiting, has sent in her card ; 


And now the Green Mountains have caught up the chime, 
Why shouldn’t New Hampshire enjoy a good time? 


Mississippi remembers her former society, 

And greets her old friends with cordial propriety ; 
New York rolls along in her chariot of fame, 
And even New Jersey is fired by the flame ; 

Oh, what a reunion! what a glorious repast, 
With the States all back in their places at last : 
Pennsylvania discoursing with North Carolina, 
The Maryland belle and California miner, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, 

Iowa, Wisconsin, the Delaware boys, 

Indiana, and Kansas, Arkansas, and so 

All down the glorious national row ! 


Once more at one board! what a noble community, 


When bound and rebound with national unity ! 


What thoughts to let die—what memories to live, 


What pledges to take and what pledges to give. 
My gold, says the North, my ships and my shops, 


My mines, says the West, and my bountiful crops, 


My fruits, says the South, my sugar and cotton, 
And all that by toil and soil are begotten ; 


These offerings are brought to the Thanksgiving board, 


The glorious ties of a Union restored ! 


But hands that are willing and hearts that are kind 


Are better than gold to strengthen and bind ; 
Good-will and kind fecling bring joys to endure, 
And great is the evil that love cannot cure. 
Then let us not puff too hard at the bellows, 
Which show up the sins of brotherly fellows ; 
It may be that in some palpable way 

We are even more erring and sinning than they. 
Good-will unto all! let love for a time 

Thrill over the land its musical chime! 
Good-will unto all! And with love’s adoration, 
Unite to the rand old tune “ Coronation !” 


“II. 


Come let us join with one accord 
In grateful songs of praise ; 
Hosannas to the eternal Lord 
In one thanksgiving raise. 


He saved us by His outstretched hand, 
His love o’ershadowed all, 

Till peace came down to bless the land 
And break the iron thrall. 


Up to Thy threne we lift our song, 
One people as of old; 

May love atone for every wrong 
And bind with links of gold. 


We own the goodness of our King, 
And humbly would adore ; 

Let all the people bow and sing 
His praise from shore to shore. 





United in one hope again, 
United in one prayer, 

Let thanks ascend from hill and plain, 
And love reign everywhere. 


In grateful songs of praise ; 
| Hosannas to the eternal Lord 
| In one thanksgiving raise! 


| 
- Come let us join with one accord 
| 
| 








A THANKSGIVING RHAPSODY. 


HE Pilgrim Fathers are entitled to the thanks ot 
the present generation for having instituted this 
'soul-and-body-comforting festival. It must be con- 
| fessed, however, that they prefaced the good deed 
| with a heathenish wrong. They wiped out Christ- 
“mas, declaring it to be an invention of the evil one, 
| or rather, to use their own phraseology, “a sinful de- 
| vice of papists and prelatists,” of all whose forms and 
| ceremonies they religiously believed the ‘ enemy of 
| souls” to be the original suggestor. Their intoler- 
ance it must be admitted was not utterly without ex- 
cuse. They had a crow to pluck with the haughty 
|churchmen by whom they had béen driven from 
| house and home, and Christmas being the most im- 
| portant feast in the calendar of Episcopacy, they de- 
| termined to show their antipathy to the “sons of 
| Belial” across the water by abolishing the great 
| Christian holiday. Accordingly, they ‘made its obser- 
| vance punishable by fine, imprisonment, and the pil- 
‘lory, and “Thanksgiving” reigned in its stead. 
|Even at this day, although the “blue laws,” like 
| their steeple-crowned enactors, have long been con- 
signed to the limbo of things lost on earth, the an- 
icient festival of the Christian Church comes but 
‘lamely off in New England. In this connection it 
;may be mentioned that some years after the New 
{England Puritans had commenced returning thanks, 
,in public, for their providential escape from “ papistry 
}and prelacy,” the tables were turned upon them by 
| an order commanding them to be piously grateful for 
the restoration of the “man of sin,” Charles the 
‘Second, a.p. 1661. The edict must have been 
rather afflictive to the old Cromwellians ; but being a 
prudent and thoughtful race, they pocketed their 
| regrets,bowed stiffly to the rising sun, thanked Heaven 
| for what could not be cured, and must, therefore, be 
‘endured, and ate and drank success to his most 
| sacred majesty with sensuous relish and commendable 
| equanimity. 

Saint-like men as they were, and with faces set as 
‘flint against billing and cooing on the Day of Rest, 
| the early Puritans were not without their amiable 
carnal weaknesses. It is recorded of them that they 
| highly enjoyed their Thanksgiving feasts, eating and 
| drinking, indeed, with a solemnity becoming patri- 
archs who birched their boys for smiling in the con- 
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venticle and denounced Sabbatical salutes as tending 
to perdition, but nevertheless laying in the supplies 
with infinite gusto, Nor is the present generation of 
New Englanders unworthy, in this regard, of its 
worshipful progenitors, although, if we may judge 
from the portly portraits of some of the ancient 
colonial Yankees, the moderns of the race scarcely 
thrive as well on good provender as did their noble 
ancestors. Perhaps this is because the minds of the 
latter-day Down-easters are of a keener, sharper, and 
more restless nature than those of their forefathers, 
and consequently destroy, by the process of abrasion, 
the fat that would otherwise round off and cushion 
.the angles of their frames. Or it may be that he- 
‘reditary dyspepsia, originally engendered by over-in- 
dulgence at Thanksgiving banquets, is the source of 
the attenuation. Be this as it may, the New Eng- 
landers of the present era are, as a people, somewhat 
spare, and there are irreverent vulgarians among us who 
are even discourteous enough to call them slabsided. 
Far be it from us to countenance such jests on the 
configuration of our excellent neighbors. We honor 
them, we honor their paternal and maternal deriva- 
tives, and we honor and do honor to the glorious 
banquet of which the latter were the originators. Our 
fork hand must forget the cunning which impels it 
from the plate towards the palate, our palate be in- 
capable of the sensations of which it even now expe- 
riences the premonitory tinglings, ere we can join in 
casting a slur upon the thanksgivers of New England 
or their antecedents. 

As these lines go to press preparations are being 
made throughout the length and breadth of the land 
for spreading the Thanksgiving board. Of that anon. 
Grace before meat. Until we have improved the oc- 
casion the dinner can wait. Why have we been called 
upon to eatit ?—for, as the greater always includes the 
less, of course the call to give thanks includes the call 
to the festal table. (First the “ church-going bell,” 
then the dinner tocsin, which is, in fact, the tocsin of 
the epigastrium, and not, as Byron erroneously and 
profanely sings, the tocsin of the soul.) 

We all know that there is deep cause for grati- 
tude. There ought to be a thanksgiving hymn swell- 
ing in every American heart, ready to burst forth 
spontaneously on the day of jubilee. Last year at this 
time we were thanking Heaven that the sword was 
doing its terrible but necessary work upon misguided 
men of our own race—our kindred. Now we welcome 
them back from their mad estrangement, subdued 
and repentant, and forgive them as we hope to be for- 
given. The Union is re-established ; let the people to 
their knees. God thanked, let them go forth from 
the temples of worship happy and hopeful, saying 
gently, every one to his neighbor, “On earth peace, 
good-will to men.” No more strife, no more bulle- 
tins of slaughter, no more marshaling of fathers 
against sons, and brothers against brothers. It is past. 
Raise the thanksgiving psalm ; let it roll on through 
the firmament, one unbroken wave of grateful praise, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the forests of 
Maine to the cane-brakes of Texas.. Truly there is an 
inviting opening for a lay sermon here, and had we 
the gift to translate into eloquent words the feeling 
that stirs within us, the task should be essayed. As 
it is, we forbear, and, leaving to the duly authorized 
shepherds the ennobling labor of purveying spiritual 
aliment for their flocks, proceed to discuss the good 
things which follow the Thanksgiving sermon, and 
serve as a solid practical commentary on its allusions 
to the bounteousness of Heaven. 

Genial reader, if you have no better engagement, 
suppose we drop in upon a Thanksgiving party in the 
land of steady habits. Time and space are no obsta- 
cles to clairvoyant Fancy. Let us put ourselves en rap- 
port with her. She takes the cue—we are there! 
Having, luckily, the “receipt of fern-seed” about us, 
we stand invisible. A fine old family room this we 
have alighted in. The furniture is antique and quaint 
—almost May-flowerish. So, also, is the patriarch at 
the head of the ample table which groans—no, laughs 
—with abundance. He is hard-featured and gaunt, 
but not of a forbidding aspect. He reminds one of 
Plymouth Rock with a flood of hospitable sunshine 
streaming over its rugged granite face. The old lady 
who faces him at the other end of the board has some- 


not be impossible to imagine that she had discussed 
the witchcraft question with Mrs. Cotton Mather; 
but there is a soft light in her quiet eye which is not 
of the days when Puritan dames lay awake o’ nights 
listening for the war-whoop. On either side of the 
board are ranged the representatives of three genera- 
tions—the “bearded grain” and the “flowers that 
grow between.” From all points of the compass, from 
far and near, the old and young of the family flock, 
led by the instinct of affection, have come back to the 
old nesting-place. Some of the guests at last year’s 
feast may, perchance, since then have fallen before 
the mighty reaper—toppled down with a touch, full of 
years and ripe for the harvest, or cut off untimely with 
a ruder stroke—but there are no vacant places. In 
New England families there is always a large reserve 
of cousins ready to be drafted into the Thanksgiving 
ranks when re-enforcements are required. A blessing 
has been asked on the banquet while we have been 
digressing. So let us take a bird’s-eye view of the 
creature comforts upon which it has been invoked. 
Verily they are worthy of being blessed, for they have 
not been rendered unacceptable by evil cookery. Bear 
in mind this is an old-fashioned New England home. 
Modern degeneracy has not yet reached it. No kick- 
shaws here. The turkey is a twenty-tive-pounder, full- 
chested as a primo basso, tanned to an amber-brown by 
a judicious application of caloric, and reeking incense 
that is to the epicure as the smoke of battle to the 
war-horse, prompting him to laugh ha! ha! in antici- 
patory ecstacy ! 

At this point we are reminded of certain lines of 
ours to a turkey, written in the very presence of the 
roasted creature, which seem in such perfect accord 
with the “ subject-matter” under consideration that 
we offer no apology for introducing them. Thus they 
read: 

TO THE FESTIVE TURKEY. 
Fow to all other fowls preferred— 
Except, perhaps, our public bird 
Of mighty beak and ponderous wing— 
Thee with a watering mouth I sing! 


Bird of two meats—the brown and white— 

Which like the dual Niles unite 

And in a single body run, 

Of tints diverse, in substance one— 

Hail to thy bosom broad and puffed! 
Plump as a maiden’s cotton-stuffed. 

Hail to thy drum-sticks, dainties fine 

That served as “devils” seem divine, 
(And mind us of bad Frankish men 
Browned to good purpose in Cayenne). 
Hail to thy sidebones !—rich morceaux— 
And thy ecclesiastic nose, 

Which, to the laws of order blind, 

Nature has queerly placed behind. 

Yet scoffers vow they fitness see 

In nose of bishop following thee, 

And hint that ever on a priest 

The organ points toward savory feast, 
And as the shark astern, at sea 

Tracks the doomed ship, still follows thee! 


Methinks I see a dish borne in 
O’ercanopied with shining tin: 

From ‘neath that dome a vapor rare 

Curls through the hospitable air. 

Presto! up goes the burnished lid, 

And lo, the bird its concave hid! 

I see thee, browned from crest to tail, 

Bird of two meats, all hail! all hail! 
Through thy round breast the keen steel glides, 
Rich ichor irrigates thy sides— 

“Dressing,” to give the slices zest, 

Rolls from thy deep protuberant chest ; 
Then tunneling in search of “ cates,” 

The spoon thy “innards” excavates, 

And forth, as from a darksome mine, 
Brings treasures for which gods might pine. 


Bird of the Banquet! what to thee 
Are all the birds of melody ? 

Thy “merry-thought” far more I love 
Than merriest music of the grove. 
And in thy “gobble,” deep and clear, 
The gourmand’s shibboleth I hear! 
Of all earth’s dainties there is none 
Like thee, to thank the Lord upon, 
And so receive my votive lay 





hat of a Pilgrim-motherly look about her. I+ would 


Thou king-bird of Thanksgiving Day ! 


But the glorious fowl is only an item—the most 
prominent one, however—of the goodly feast we are 
contemplating. While the husband, father, and grand- 
father—trio juncta in uno—is hospitably “ talking tur- 
key ” and dealing with the bird’s anatomy at one ex- 
tremity of the table, the wife, mother, and grandmoth- 
er—three affectionate beings rolled into one—is busy 
with the indispensable chicken-pie at the other. It isa 
mighty pasty—one that would have rejoiced the soul 
of the jolly Clerk of Copmanhurst—round as the shield 
of Douglas, and its lightly ambered crust bossed 
with rosettes as big as dahlias. But it needs not the 
aid of ornament to recommend it. The pie hath 
that within which passeth show. But our pen shall 
not dwell longer upon the savory subject. It is too ex- 
citing. (With the assistance of plate and knife and 
fork it were a pleasing task to discuss it for half an 
hour.) There is great store of vegetables flanking 
the primary dishes: sweet potatoes, nuggets of mealy 
gold; the Irish tuber, beaten into a delicious com- 
post, with cream and salt and butter, and flushed 
with amber by the salamander; cauliflowers, with a 
drawn-butter dew upon their curdled heads; and a 
dozen other delectables of the kitchen garden. Among 
the “sarces” the gelid cranberry is conspicuous—a 
huge conglomerate of edible rubies ; and a vast brown 
pitcher of rare cider creams and mantles at the pa- 
triarch’s elbow. Let us turn to the spacious mahog- 
any sideboard—one of the old make, built before the 
finical modern buffets came in. What a mob of pies! 
Pumpkin, apple, mince, peach, cranberry, and plum— 
all gems of the oven. Look at those round lakelets 
of semi-opaque golden jelly, shored in by leafy crust 
of a pale topazhue. Land of the Pilgrims! if it were 
only for thy pumpkin-pies, we must needs love thee. 
What have we in the great China bowl? Apple-but- 
ter, by all that’s saccharine and unctuous! Well, 
there may be more delicious confections than this, but 
if there be, our gastric economy isnot acquainted with 
them. Pound for pound, we would not exchange apple- 
| butter, scientifically prepared, for guava jelly or any ot 
the famous Jamaica sweetmeats. The baked Indian 
pudding, raisin-stuffed, has not yet made its appear- 





ance. It is kept inwarm abeyance until the savory sol- 
| ids have been dealt upon. Its aroma, however, reaches 
| us from the kitchen intermingled with the appetizing 
fragrance of many kinds ofcakes that shall grace tea-ta- 
| ble anon, Ware dyspepsia—and yet who would not 
bravea twinge or two to be thus banqueted ? Epicurean 
reader, sharer of our imaginary visit to this feast ot 
fat things, are you satisfied ? 
Abracadabera ! 


You ought to be hungry. 
The spell of fancy is dissolved, We 
are in New York again. Go to Delmonico’s and com- 
fort your inner man with the choicest delicacies on 
his carte. But learn this beforehand: you will get 
nothing there comparable to such a Thanksgiving 
dinner as the one of which we have just taken a clair- 
voyant survey a Jittle in advance of the 7th of Decem- 


ber. . J. B. 





A NEW CLASS OF BEGGARS. 
] JEGGARS are defined by Webster as “ those who 
get their living by asking alms, or who make 
it their business to beg for charity,” and doubtless 
the great lexicographer constructed this definition, 
as nine-tenths of those consulting his pages will ac- 
cept it, with a spirit of self-exculpation, or as many 
hear the sixth, seventh, and eighth commandments 
read, with a determined abnegation of any personal 
application, and a sincere regret that there should 
ever have existed such human depravity as to render 
the necessity of such commandments inevitable. 
Now, although in this short article we propose to 
consider a single species of beggars, and that the most 
outrageous of the genus, we premise by main- 
taining that to find beggars we need not search the 
highways and hedges. A place for the weary head, 
a crust of bread, or a cast-off garment, are not the 
petitions all beggars prefer; nor are rags indispens- 
able to establish their identity. Such as these are 
bold enough and honest enough to confess that they 
get their living by asking alms; and many times, stand- 
ing in supplicating attitude at our street corners, they 
anticipate our repugnance by such appeals to our 
sympathy as “Iam blind,’ “I am dumb,” “I am 
sick,” painted on tin and hanging from the neck. 
We cheerfully leave, for the present, beggars of every 
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class and description, beggary in all of its insidious 
and repulsive features, and contemplate a more re- 
freshing theme—a development of warm, generous 
nature—an institution springing from an admir- 
ation for what is self-sacrificing and beneyolent— 
an altar erected in the fruition of all that is 
good and true—earth’s reward for affection warm, 
tried, and constant, through half a century of ease 
and toil, joy and sorrow, plenty and privation. We 
refer tothe blessed custom of celebrating the “ golden 
wedding.” Are any moreentitled to the homage and 
congratulations of their kindred than those who 
hand in hand have climbed life’s weary hill? Are 
any more worthy to receive golden gifts than they 
who have toiled side by side for fifty long years, and 
who now, in presence of children and children’s chil- 
dren, drink from golden goblet of the same wine 
with which they pledged each other half a hundred 
years ago, testifying that, as they then swore to do, so 
they have loved, have honored, have cherished! 
Beautiful in its conception, a blessed privilege to 
those who secure it, and all the more precious from 
being so seldom won, would that the custom of giy- 
ing the golden prize at the fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary had been suffered to remain as it originated, 
unsullied with and divested of all the sordid, money- 
getting, money-spending features which ruin so many 
of our beautiful customs. Curse the man who first 
used the creed he learnt at the “ golden wedding” 
to worship the golden calf. 

The first imitation of the golden wedding haying 
anything like the appearance of tinsel was the “ sil- 
ver wedding,” and although we are at first inclined 
to regret that the beauty of the golden should have 
been at all marred by having another less precious 
anniversary in such close proximity, we still will 
ascribe its birth to creditable motives, and can read 
many a useful lesson in the quarter of a century prize. 
In these days of liaison, intrigue, and desertion, when 
courts with lavish hand are scattering decrees of 
divorce, for cruelty, intemperance, desertion, infidel- 
ity, and as a reward for going into another state and 
living three years away from each other, making the 
facility with which a divorce can be procured one in- 
ducement to marriage, we are willing to allow that 
the man and wife who, despite these temptations and 
snares for the destruction of their married relations, 
remain true to each other until their locks are sil- 
vered under time’s touch, do deserve a prize of pure 
ore, as a tribute to the past, and incentive to the 
golden boon which another quarter century of mu- 
tual love and fidelity will securethem. But generous 
in accepting a silver imitation, we the more heartily 
deprecate the introduction of the pinchbeck shams 
with which the matrimonial market is now glutted. 
Henceforth we must describe anniversaries redolent 
with love of gain, flunkeyism, and a desire to furnish 
our houses at the least possible expense. Alas! we 
are now once more in the company of “ beggars.” 

Who first conceived the idea of making his fifteenth 
wedding anniversary prove a “big thing,” and a 
cheap way of filling his pantry shelves, and ornament- 
ing his side-board with glassware, history does not 
tell us. Mr. and Mrs. Decem, who had been invited 
and stuck for a twenty-dollar set of goblets at the 
“ Fifteenth’s wedding,” saw no reason why they should 
not replace their pans, now well worn, by inviting 
their friends to their “ tin wedding,” hence originat- 
ing the “ dipper” anniversary. And now, what earthly 
justice was there in compelling the poor Cinques (who 
were so poor that a six-quart pail was all they could 
afford to present the Decems) to buy their wooden 
stuff, when, by circulating invitations to everybody 
they knew, they could obtain all the tubs, washing- 
boards, knife-trays, and salad-forks they wanted? 
There was no propriety in losing such an opportunity. 
The “ potato-smasher” wedding was given, and Jenk- 
ins, who went, assures us that the venerable couple, 
who had lived together five years without being di- 
vorced, received their guests, and particularly their 
presents, with charming grace, and that Mrs. Cinque 
looked sweetly, her hair being appropriately dressed 
a la shaving. 

And why stop here? Why be content with bleed- 
ing our friends once in five years? Why reward con- 
stancy for lasting five years, any more than for lasting 
three, two, or even one? Why not let Mr. and Mrs. 








Younghusband, young things, and “just starting, you 
know,” give a “linen wedding” at the end of the first 
twelve months, and follow it with “assorted dry 
goods,” “ family groceries,” “china,” and “shoe and 
leather” weddings ad libitum? What a powerful en- 
emy, too, this gift-wedding system will prove to the 
prevailing passion for procuring divorces. What man 
will be unwilling to lead a married life, when he can 
fill his parlor, bed-room, and pantry with what he 
wants of the proceeds from these biennial or triennial 
donations, and sell the rest at the auction-room for 
ready cash? It will be so convenient, too, for poor 
country clergymen, who can now dispense with old- 
fashioned donation visits, and can count with certain- 
ty upon what they are to reccive, and not endure the 
mortification of receiving a gross of second-hand stock- 
ings to feed hungry children with, or half a ton of 
ham to put on their backs. We suggest the reduction 
of this matrimonial begging to a system, and that the 
cards of invitation run somewhat in this wise: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Sponge request the pleasure of Mr. 
Gull’s company, at Needy Mansion, on Wednesday the 
7th inst., at seven o’clock, being the ‘Jewelry’ anniver- 
sary of their wedding. Inclosed Mr. G. will please find 
one of Ball & Black’s catalogues, and a number which has 
been drawn from a hat, in which some three hundred num- 
bers had been shaken together, and, without presuming 
to dictate, it is respectfully suggested to Mr. G. that he 
purchase as his gift the article which corresponds to his 
number on the catalogue.” 


In this way Mr. and Mrs. Sponge are sure of having 
some things they want, not too many of the same de- 
scription, and Gull is saved the trouble of deciding 
what to buy for “those confounded Sponges.” 

Hereafter parents, forgetful of how long they have 
been married, have only to look on the table and see 
what their last presents were. Imagine the pride with 
which the octogenarian husband and wife, upon their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary, can say to those around 
them: “See, dear children and grandchildren, the 
emblems with which kind friends have strewn our 
married path,” and then point to a wash-tub, a 
bread-pan, a punch-bowl, and a silver pitcher. But, 
more seriously, what are these new-fashioned quin- 
tennial wedding anniversaries but “ benefit nights” 
for married beggars! Are they conceived or sup- 
ported in any other spirit than that of asking alms ? 
If so, why do young ladies regret that the golden 
wedding does not come first, and then console them- 
selves with the recollection that, after all, some very 
pretty and really quite expensive wooden presents 
can be given? Is there a single feature in the wooden, 
glass, or tin wedding to compare with the golden, 
where a large and happy family gather around the 
ancient hearth-stone and join in rendering tribute to 
their venerable father and mother? To besure, their 
rivals of five, ten, and fifteen years are not to blame 
for having a number of children and grandchildren to 
gather around them; but is there no difference be- 
tween an anniversary hallowed with fifty years’ love, 
where one’s kith and kin present their grateful, affec- 
tionate offerings, and in inviting a person to the fifth 
anniversary of a couple of people whom he knows lit- 
tle and cares for less, and to which, if he sends a re- 
gret, he is accused of being too mean to give a pres- 
ent? and if he goes, and is poor, must, from pride’s 
sake, either givea more expensive present than he can 
afford, or else watch his chance to slip his extorted 
gift unseen on the table with the other spoils? We 
would not appear censorious, nor are we alone in our 
denunciation of these modern and too frequent “ wed- 
ding anniversaries.” The better portion of the com- 
munity, if they do not condemn them, at least ques- 
tion their good taste; and if they do not call the mar- 
ried recipients of wood, tin, and glass “ beggars,” 
will at least own that they do not see wherein they 
materially differ from “ those who get their living by 
asking alms or make it their business to beg for char- 
ity.” 





REVIEWS. 





RATIONALISM IN EUROPE* 


M®: LECKY is neither a theologian nor a meta- 
“"" physician, and yet his work has to do with the 
most important and vexed questions of metaphysics 
and theology. It is in fact a history of the progress 





* “History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Ration- 
alism in Europe.” By W. E. H. Lecky, A.M. 2 vols. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. Pp. 405, 386 





of culture, tolerance, art, liberty, and industry, rather 
than a proper history of rationalism. He narrates 
the external history and effects of what he calls 
the spirit of rationalism, and does not definitely dis- 
cuss the nature and principles of rationalism itself. 
He presupposes, in fact, that somehow rationalism 
has made good all its claims against supernaturalism, 
and what he calls “dogmatic truths;” that the 
latter belong chiefly to past history, while rationalism 
holds the future in its grasp. As an argument for 
rationalism his work is insignificant; as a history of 
the external indications of its progress it has, in many 
respects, a high value. It belongs to that class of 
works, now rapidly increasing, which exhibit in a 
lucid order the progress of civilization and culture, 
of art and the arts, of freedom both in thought and 
action, of the principles of justice and benevolence in 
human affairs. 

The style of the author is unusually free and 
flowing, rising at times to a calm eloquence. The 
narrative parts are more effectively handled than the 
philosophical. The investigations indicate a wide 
range of reading, a familiarity with the history of 
literature and politics and industry but not any 
great degree of original research. His judgments 
about metaphysical and theological opinions are 
evidently taken at second hand; some of them are 
extremely careless, both as to the facts of the case 
and the true import of the dogmas he controverts. 
While his style engages the attention of the reader 
and carries him easily along, it lacks pith and point, 
especially when we are looking for precise definition 
and statements. And, inmany cases, his general aim 
is indicated in such a vague way that he can safely 
bring very incongruous facts to illustrate his meaning, 
A sharper logical and philosophical training is 
needed to produce a thorough and satisfactory work 
upon the great subjects here discussed. It will meet 
the careless wants of the mere literary reader, seeking 
for general information, rather than the cravings of 
the student, absorbed in the quest of truth. A con- 
venient vagueness, favored by the uniformity of the 
style, often vails the real meaning and bearings of the 
author’s favorite arguments and positions. 


In his introduction he states what is meant by “the 
spirit of rationalism”—“ not any class of definite doc- 
trines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast of 
thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during the 
last three centuries gained a marked ascendency in 
Europe.” This is sufficiently general; it might be 
applied by any thinker to almost any set of modern 
opinions. This spirit, he goes on to say, “leads men 
on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic theology to 
the dictates of reason and of conscience, and, as a 
necessary consequence, greatly to restrict its influence 
upon life. It predisposes men, in history, to attribute 
all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than mir- 
aculous causes; in theology, to esteem succeeding 
systems the expression of the wants and aspirations 
of that religious sentiment which is planted in all 
men; and in ethics, to regard as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such.” Taking these 
explanations in their most natural sense, borne out 
by the whole tenor of these volumes, the object of the 
author is, in fact, to show that a belief in supernatur- 
alism, revelation, positive religion, and the specific 
articles of the Christian creed has been gradually 
waning, and is to be supplanted by the dictates of 
reason and conscience, and by the aspirations of an 
unfixed religious sentiment. With such an object, it 
is all-important to know just what is included in the 
terms reason and conscience, and how these stand re- 
lated to the articles of faith, Butno such definitions are 
given, no such adjustment is attempted. The author 
does not seem to contemplate the possibility of a re- 
conciliation of Christian doctrine with reason and 
conscience; he views them as inevitably exclusive of 
each other, which is a very dogmatic and very unphilo- 
sophical procedure. He dogmatizes as thoroughly 
on the side of reason and conscience as ever any 
theologian did on the side of positive Christianity. 
Unproved preconceptions, the most indefinite and 
yet peremptory notions about the rights and scope of 
human reason and conscience, prescribe his method 
and forecast his conclusions. On the score of mere 
interest in perusing the work, it would occasienally 
be a relief to find an acute analysis or a sharp argu- 


. 
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ment substituted for the vague generalities which as- | In all that pertains to the interests of freedom and of| most people. We have stated them, we trust, in such 
sume so much and teach so little. Thus in his dis- | progress, of general culture and civilization, the au-|a manner as to give a clear idea of their physiologi- 
cussion of miracles, the fictitious miracles of the|thor is instructive and commendable; but he sup-|cal importance. There is ample food for reflection in 
church are spoken of as if they had as much au-| poses that such progress is due to the native vigor | the thought that every idea and motion of the mind 
thority and as proper attestation as those of the|and insight of the human mind struggling against | involves the destruction ot a certain amount of brain- 
evangelical narratives; true and false are com-| the adverse influences of the theology of the Old and | substance, that with each pulsation of the heart a 
mingled in one and the same categorical rejection. | New Testaments. portion of its tissue is decomposed, that with every 
And this is done without any proper investigation of} And thus he does radical injustice to the true na- motion of the body a not inconsiderable amount of 
the relations of the natural to the supernatural, on | ture and spirit of the Christian system. He fails to muscle breaks down and is carried out of the system, 
which the whole question hinges; the only conces-| see that Christianity has really been at the basis of hu- | 824 so with every other organ which gives its func- 
sion made (vol. i., p. 192) being, that an Omnipotent | man progress; that to the influence of the Christian tion towards the maintenance of our health and 
Being may possibly work through and by natural | faith we owe, in fact, that very advance in culture, in lives. 
laws to us unknown. The theory in the background | freedom, in a true estimate of man’s worth as man,| Among the many admirable arrangements which 
of the volume is essentially deistic, of a mild flavor. | which he dwells on with such fondness, He ascribes | nature has made for insuring our comfort, the creation 
The ethics of the book are rather better, the utilitarian | to the rationalistic spirit whatis due to the Christian of certain articles which may properly be classed as ac- 
theory being faintly objected to, because it does not | spirit, penetrating, modeling, reforming human life | C¢ssory food is entitled to occupy a very high place im 
promote heroism and self-sacrifice. But this objec-|and social institutions. Superstition, credulity, the regard of all reflecting individuals, In a former 
tion is one with which Mr. Mill, in his elaborate and | persecution, caste, monopoly, these are not the fruit number of Tue Rounp TaBieE we ventured to offer a 
plausible essay on this subject, is not very much| of the Christian faith or even of the Christian dog- | few words in defense of one of the most valuable but 
troubled. mas. These dark sides and abysses of human his- | ™ost abused of these agents. There are several others 
The underlying assumption of the book, that reason | tory are born of the perverse reason and the unpuri- which we hope, in due time, to place before our read- 
and the Christian revelation are at essential variance, | fied conscience which it is the very office and end of | TS in their true light. For the present, however, we 
so that the progress of reason is the decadence of| Christianity to rectify and restore to their legitimate shall confine ourselves to wine—a substance inferior 
Christianity, is one which no thinker is warranted in| use, The very deism in which the author rests was | 0 none of the others in its power, when properly used, 
making in the present state of the controversy. Heis|a product, though it was also a perversion, of the | t° add to our happiness, increase our intellectual and 
at least bound to try to make his position good by a} Christian doctrine respecting God. To write the physical strength, and lengthen our lives, 
show of argument, by some signs of earnest warfare, | history of man’s progress in civilization and reason One of the most striking effects which follow the 
for it is still a conflict, and the cause of unbelief has| and ethics, and to leave out the influence of Chris- | US¢ of all the articles of accessory food is the diminu- 
as yet no good grounds for claiming a victory. Let| tianity, or to represent Christianity as an obstacle to tion which they cause in that destruction of the tis- 
the plain and direct intuitions or utterances of reason | such advancement, is to misconceive the nature of | U¢s of the body which, as we have scen, is constantly 


he fairly and fully stated ; let the immediate and de-| Christianity, and to misread the facts of history. going on. Through this influence a person is able 
cisive injunctions of conscience be definitely exhib-| These volumes are beautiful specimens of the typo- to live on a less amount of food without dimin- 


ited ; and then over against these set the main doc-| graphic art. Paper, type, and mechanical execution ishing the extent of his labors, and without losing 
trines and articles of the Christian faith, and it will} are all good, and tempting to the collectors of hand- weight, than if they were entirely avoided. For 
be at once apparent that no one of these articles con- | some libraries. Il. B. §,__ | instance, let us suppose a hod-carrier working twelve 
tradicts, though they may surpass, the universal and hours a day finds that, with the amount of food 
necessary truths either of reason or of conscience. A he is able to obtain, he is daily losing one ounce in 
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contradiction there may be to certain opinions widely CONCERNING WINE.* weight. In this condition of affairs he must either 
held by a certain class of thinkers; but none of these| QEVERAL years ago Baron Liecbig, whose name is| do less work or he must take more food, otherwise 
opinions have the strict seal of necessity and universal- familiar not only to every physiologist, chemist, | the end is not far distant. He can do neither; he 


ity. And, on the other hand, an impartial reflection | and agriculturist, but also to reading people generally | must labor twelve hours a day, and a sufficiency of 
will show that both reason and conscience, from their | the world over, wrote as follows: “ As a restorative, | nutritious aliment is beyond his reach, On his way 
very limitations, leave unresolved those problemsabout | a means of refreshment when the powers of life are | home he stops, for the first time in his life, at a corner 
human nature and destiny which it is the specific ob- | exhausted, of giving animation and energy where | grocery, and gets a dram of whisky, He sits down 
ject of the Christian religion to solve in a way most | man has to struggle with days of sorrow—as a means | to his frugal repast with very different feelings from 
encouraging to man’s real progress, and most neces-| of correction and compensation when misproportion | those which at each former meal had filled his mind. 
sary to man’s real peace. Reason states the problems | occurs in nutrition, and the organism is deranged in | Instead of being depressed or brooding over his pov- 
and Christianity offers the solution, This is the veri- | its operations, and as a means of protection against | erty, he is cheerful and disposed to look hopefully to 
table and fundamental relation of the two—a relation | transient organic disturbances, wine is surpassed by | the future. The following morning he weighs him- 
which Mr. Lecky purposely or ignorantly neglects.|no product of nature or of art.” Those opinions, | s¢lf, and is astonished to find that he has not lost his 
Ile objects emphatically and often to all “ dogmas ;” | based as they are upon a thorough knowledge of the | daily ounce of flesh, He very naturally concludes 
as if he did not hold to dogmas, on the ground of| subject, obtained by much study and observation on | that he owes a debt of gratitude to the whisky, and 
reason and conscience, with a tenacity which is to | the part of their learned author, cannot be too highly | he accordingly repeats his visit to the grocery, The 
him indubitable! He even represents the greatest | commended to those who have a due regard for their | results are as before, and when he weighs himself 
teachers of the Church as inculcating the position | well-being and who are able to take the necessary | again he finds that instead of having lost weight he 
that dogmatic faith, which produces no good effect | measures to secure it. We shall endeavor to do our | has gained a little. Would it be a matter for surprise 
upon the life, is all that is required in the gospel sys-| part in the following remarks towards impressing | if our former abstemious hod-carrier, finding whisky 
tem. Such stereotyped and invidious calumnies| the spirit of them upon the attention of our readers. | cheaper than beef, should continue to take his daily 
ought to be ruled out of all fair discussions. It is a very unfortunate condition of our existence dram, rather than die slowly of starvation? Would 

On the special topics which he investigates Mr, | that we cannot labor either with our minds or brains | it even excite our astonishment if he should become 
Lecky is much more fortunate than he is in his genera] | without using up our tissues to produce the necessary | an habitual drunkard? For, as Liebig hasso truthfully 
principles and method. Diligent in the search for | mental or physical force. We have no such thing as said, drunkenness is the effect, not the cause of poverty. 
materials, he is also happy in his mode of arrange- | perpetual motion in our organisms, and consequently It is an exception to the rule when a well-fed man be- 
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ment, in his selection of instances, and in the candid| we are obliged to replace the material which has| comes a sot. Now the case of the supposititious hod- 


spirit which presides over his expositions. His de- 
fect is a lack of thoroughness rather than a want of 
candor. The whole work is divided into six chap- 
ters; the first two are on the declining sense of the 
miraculous, and give a history of magic and witch- 
craft, and of the miracles of the church. The third 
chapter is somewhat miscellaneously entitled “ Ais- 
thetic, Scientific, and Moral Developments of Ration- 
alism,” in which the account of the subjects and pro- 
gress of Christian art contains interesting details, 
Chapters four and five are on the history ot persecu- 
tions; the spirit of persecution is ascribed not to the 
personal character of the persecutors, but to the prin- 
ciples they profess; the doctrines of original sin, pre- 
destination, everlasting punishment, and exclusive 
salvation are especially stigmatized and caricatured. 
The fifth chapter, on the secularization of politics, is, 
historically and theoretically, one of the best in the 
book. The last is devoted to what the author terms 
the “ Industrial History of Rationalism”—rather an 
awkward phrase under which to exhibit the progress 
of free labor and of just principles of political science 


by new substances derived from our food, 


creases in weight. 


been converted into thoughts or boots or houses | carrier is daily enacting with variations, according to 
Many of| circumstances, by millions of human beings. The 
us find this by no means a disagreeable process, | over-worked artisan, the mentally-exhausted student, 
especially when it is carried on at Delmonico’s or | the miserable dweller in a tenement-house, the sur-ex- 
some other equally famous restorative establishment ; | cited stock-broker, and hundreds of other classes, who 
but the great mass of mankind get their daily bread | either cannot get food, will not take time to eat, or 
with difficulty, and many of our fellow-mortals pass|are unable to digest what they do take into their 
day after day without the gratification of onc full and | stomachs, find in alcoholic liquors both solace and nu- 
substantial meal. 
Now, whenever an individual assimilates a larger |irrepressible. Prohibitory liquor-laws are futile to 
quantity of food than is sufficient to repair the loss| check the promptings of instinct and reason, and 
caused by his intellectual and physical labors he in-| only excite the derision of sensible men throughout 
On the contrary, whenever he is | the civilized world, 
unable, from want of proper food, or failure of appe- 


triment. Under such circumstances human nature is 


But if total abstinence societies and Maine laws fail 


tite, or dyspepsia, or any other cause, to form new] in their object of putting a stop to drunkenness, 
substance in place of that which has been converted 


into force, he just as surely becomes thin and feeble. 
These are facts which in a rough way are familiar to 


there is a way by which it may be reduced to a min- 
imum, if not altogether prevented. Mankind will 
have some one or more forms of alcoholic liquors. 





Among the first things which a nation does on emerg- 


* “Report on the Cheap Wines from France, Italy, Austria, 
Greece, and Hungary; their Quality, Wholesomeness, and Price, 
and their Use in Diet and Medicine.” By Robert Druitt, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. London, 1865, 

“L’Art de Boire, Connaitre, et Acheter le Vin, et tous les Bois- 
sons. Guide Pratique du Producteur, du Marchand, et du Con- 











in opposition to the spirit of caste and of monopoly. 





sommateur,” Par L, Maurial, Agronome,etc. Paris. 1865.” 


ing from the lowest depths of barbarism is to make 
for itself a stimulating beverage. 
tchatkan prepares his brandy from a species of grass; 
the Tartar his koumiss from the milk of his mares; 
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the Arab manufactures an alcoholic liquor from lotus- 
berries; the Afghan another from sheep’s milk; the 
Russian has his quass; the Japanese his sacki; the 
aboriginal Mexican his pulque; the East Indian his 
arrack; the Siamese his lau; and so on up to the 
whisky, rum, gin, etc., and the hundreds of wines 
made from the fruit of the vine. Looking at the mat- 
ter, therefore, from a common-sense point of view, we 
see how impossible it would be for us to abolish the 
use of alcoholic liquors, Even if we could accom- 
plish this end, it would be an unfortunate success, for 
their benefits are so manifold that the good they do 
very far outweighs the evil which springs from their 
abuse, 

The way to diminish drunkenness and, at the same 
time, increase the amount of happiness and health 
which are to be derived from a sensible and conscien- 
tious use of alcoholic liquors, is to supply the mass of 
mankind with beverages which, being of low price, 
are so constituted as to yield the greatest amount of 
good, and without being liable to injure those who 
imbibe them with decent moderation. Any well di- 
rected attempt in this direction is entitled to be 
treated with respect. The efforts made toward de- 
veloping the cultivation of the vine in this country, 
and the manufacture of pure wine, are therefore to be 
highly commended; the imposition of almost pro- 
hibitory duties on the cheap, light, and wholesome 
wines of France, Germany, Hungary, and Greece is 
an act to be just as strongly reprobated. None but 
the wealthy can get the wines which are suitable for 
them; the great majority of our people are forced to 
drink bad whisky or adulterated beer. Make pure 
and pleasant wines cheap, and strong liquors would 
no longer be used to any considerable extent. Wher- 
ever the fermented juice of the grape can be had in 
abundance there is little or no drunkenness; and, to 
quote Liebig again, the business of the apothecary 
languishes. 

Dr. Druitt, in the little book which we have used 
asa text for the foregoing observations, has done a 
valuable service to his fellow-men, He has pointed 
out the low-priced wines which possess those admira- 
ble qualities of flavor the gourmet values so highly, 
and which are also endowed with those health-giving 
properties the sick and well should equally prize. 
We defy the most radical and narrow-minded tee- 
totaller, who has never drunk anything stronger than 
vinegar in his life, to read it through without having 
his heart softened and his visage straightened when 
he fairly grasps the fact that a pure, genial, healthful 
wine, with a flavor and a bouquet such as Bacchus 
would have snapped his eyes over, can be had in Lon- 
don for a shilling a bottle. We hope all our readers 
who want to know how much can be said in favor 
of the use of good wines will carefully peruse Dr, 
Druitt’s little book. It is well to be prepared with a 
good stock of arguments with which to combat the 
antiquated prejudices which still linger among us. 
We have endeavored to furnish one or two in favor of 
wine, Dr. Druitt, with more space at his command, 
has given at least fifty. One we must beg leave to 
quote in his own language. Speaking of the propriety 
of giving a light tonic to a patient recovering from 
illness, he says: 

“ Now, what is a light tonic? What, medical reader, 
is your own favorite ‘ mixture’ or ‘draught’ for a convales- 
cent, to enable him to enjoy the first mutton-chop that you 
allow him’? Suppose we say ten minims of aromatic 
sulphuric acid, half a drachm of tincture of gentian, the 
same of sirup of orange, fifteen minims of nitric ether, and 
quant. sug. of water. A very palatable draught. A little 
dilute acid, a slight bitter, a small quantity of some aro- 
matic, a little alcohol, and some fragrant ether. But this 
is just the ‘mixture’ or * draught’ that nature has brewed 


ready to our hands in the fragrant and appetizing wines 
of France and Germany ! 


“Surely if a patient has two shillings to spend on some- 
thing that will make him eat, he ought to be more grate- 
ful to us if we provide him with a bottle of wine than if 


we give him a‘ mixture.’ ” 

So we think, and if we ever should need a medical 
adviser in London, we shall lose no time in sending 
for so sensible and pleasant a physician as Dr, Druitt. 

As is well known, and as Dr, Druitt does not omit 
to impress upon his readers, there are other constit- 
Uents in wines besides alcohol which exert a highly 
beneficial influence upon the system. Thus there are 
essential oils, ethers, mineral salts, extractive mat- 
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or body. As he remarks, many a wine contains more 
mineral ingredients than many a mineral water. 

We have no space at present to do more than 
mention M. Maurial’s brochure. On another occa- 
sion we hope to be able to return to the consideration 
of wine, and then we shall not forget his very excel- 
lent contribution to the science of cenology. 

W. A. H. 
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“ The Love-Life of Dr. Kane.” 
York. 1865.° Pp. 288. 
The law that decrees to all men the final ordeal of 

death is not more inexorable than that which or- 
dains to all men that they shall “ fall in love.” That 
all the current of a man’s being should set towards a 
single woman, and should swell and flow, through all 
the tedious hours of life, full and constant, is one of 
the sublimest and holiest attributes of humanity. 
Though this mysterious love of men for women has 
been the key-note of all poetry as well as the effi- 
cient cause of much that has been done in history, 
there are features and manifestations in the opera- 
tions of this divine connection that can hardly claim 
any serious regard, Albert Smith said that no man 
could be seen eating a bun without being ashamed of 
himself, and all men experience a similar deprecation 
of exposure in “making love.” We must except, of 
course, the somewhat careless exhibitions of tender- 
ness manifested towards each other by young people, 
from fifteen to twenty, in public places—young goslins 
that feed each other with peanuts and candy in places 
of amusement, and at Sunday evening service ; little 
donkeys that occupy railway carriages and indulge 
in innocent familiarities; budding youths that exhib- 
it the awkward motions in expanding their fresh 
loves that characterize young ducks in commencing 
a series of swimming lessons. We confine ourselves 
to the maturer methods of manhood. If a temple 
were erected for the warehousing of private proper- 
ties, either material or spiritual, and across its portals 
were written, ‘What is in here it is nobody's busi- 
ness to know,” certainly lovers’ communications should 
be entitled to the choicest alcove. Lovers rarely hold 
communion in the metaphysical language of the 
schoolmen, save in novels and upon the stage, and 
their sayings possess the same value that we put upon 
the monosyllabic eloquence of babes pioneering into 
literature, in fitful attempts to comprehend and ut- 
ter the words “ dog,” and “ cat,” and “ pa.” 

The motive which has led to the publication of 
the love-life of Dr, Kane we scarcely understand. If, 
as faintly hinted, it be for the purpose of securing to 
the person who claims to be his widow some means 
of support, there might be an excuse for bespeaking 
for it a wide sale, though we might deprecate the 
taste ot making such a publication, believing that 
“ pill-posting” of a man’s almost sacred utterances 
cannot be excused by fancied necessity. If the 
book is published with a view to establishing the 
existence of a marriage between Margaret Fox and 
Dr. Kane, it has failed of its object, for a review of 
the testimony adduced would scarcely convince a 
jury that the parties were ever really married. If it 
is intended as a justification of the conduct of the 
parties, it had better been left unpublished. Ifthere 
were, or are, calumniators of the man, it might well 
be said of them, 


G. W. Carleton, New 


“Let them rave, 
He is silent in his grave!” _ 

If there were any who spoke evil of the woman, it 
were better, a thousand times better, that she walk 
through life with her head for ever in that cloud of 
“poisonous flies,” than reveal a scintilla of those 
words which were sacred to her, and only became 
profaned by telling them aloud in the streets of Ash- 
kelon. 

The contents of the book do credit neither to Dr. 
Kane’s head nor heart. The letters are the loose, ram- 
bling words of a busy man, who was either unfitted to 
undertake a “sentimental journey,” or, having com- 
menced it, to strew the road with flowers of exquisite 
thought. There is not recorded a single brilliant 
thought, and the story of love, as old as the surging 
stars, has not been reproduced in asingle fresh garment 





ter, etc., all of which either act favorably on the mind 


Goethe, and the reiterated sorrows of Werter, soon 
sink into a sameness of splendor, while the love cor- 
respondence of Byron only maintains its interest 
throughout because he coupled with his amorous 
declarations the events of his erratic career. 

The persons concerned in this book were surely no 
ordinary characters. Here was the modern Columbus 
dallying with the young priestess in the dark vaults ot 
“spiritualism.” She came, and the lives of all table- 
legs and chairs became a fitful fever, ambitious boot- 
jacks entered on aerial voyages, the spirits of the 
world beyond revealed their beatitudes to finite 
beings by expressive thumps under pine boards, the 
mild insanity that driveled unheard in the by-ways 
of life organized itself into action, and hurried the 
weak and the ignorant, with the credulous of all 
ranks in life, into a perfect Tophet of nonsense. . It 
might have been expected that the love-throes of two 
such eminent persons would have given some new 
idea to the literature of the affections, but we find 
their recorded love a Barcan desert in the utter bar- 
renness of its thought. 

The most illiterate pair of lovers in the country, 
yearning for each other, in sickly language, through 
the daily mail-bags, can give to the world at least 
equal measure of fine sentiment. It is related in this 
book that “he accompanied Margaret to her hotel, 
and, when they entered the parlor, snatched her er- 
mine and muffand came stepping daintly in with, 
‘Here comes Johnny with the tea-things;’” but we 
doubt whether his jew d’esprit will take its rank with 
the immortal wit of Hood and Jerrold. Nor do we 
think that the doctor’s heart was exactly right. He 
varies in the constancy of his devotion. He was not 
as true to her as the “needle to the pole,” or as him- 
self to the ‘ North Pole,” nor did he seent to express 
that wealth of uncalculating devotion declared by 
the lover in Mrs. Browning’s poem, 

“There is no one beside thee, and no one above thee, 

Thou standest alone, as the nightingale sings,” 
for he did seem to put the cold maxims of society 
above her, and when good society pointed its long, 
lank finger of rebuke at him, he halted and sufiered 
her to carry her burden alone, It wasnotmanly. At 
times he seemed to have nerved himself to a cleat 
and public annunciation of his love, but society 
whistled him off, and he left her to the agony of a 
heart that knew its own bitterness. He, at least, was 
determined to give her a clear idea of the sacrifices 
he might be called upon to make for her, and sum- 
moned her to a love of himself with almost the des- 
potism of a Turkish papa, There appears to have 
been nothing simple, direct, limpid, and permanent 
in his affection, while she seems to have gathered her 
affections slowly at first, till she finally flung the 
whole treasure of love upon him, fervid, deep, and 
everlasting. It is painful to speak thus of a man 
who, before the zenith of his life was reached, had 
written his name on the hearts of the people. There 
was something sublime in his casting aside the de- 
cent emptiness of social life, and flinging himself 
against the ice-fields that come from the polar glaciers 
in search of one who had given his life to add an- 
other page to the book of knowledge. Others may 
yet reach the ethereal bearings of the axis on which 
turns the ponderous earth, and may smite the sound- 
ing furrows of that unknown sea whose margin he 
was the first mortal to touch; yet of him shall it be 
said, in fact, what the marvelous genius of Coler- 
idge spoke in fancy, 
- “ He was the first 
That ever burst 
Into that silent sea.”’ 

Not graciously do we accept a worthless book, whose 
sale is predicated on the sacred memory of his 
deeds; and even were the woman excusable for what 
she has done, the publisher should not escape the 
sternest reprobation of all true men and women. 


Comparative Geography. By Carl Ritter, late Professor 
of Geography in the University of Berlin. Translated 
Jor the uses of schools and colleges by William L. Gage. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1865. 12moe. 
Pp, 220. 

No one has earned a better right to be listened to on 
the subject of geography than Carl Ritter. Besides 
his ‘Geography of Europe,” the “ Erdkunde,” and 





of beauty. Even the passionate words ot Belline to 
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in the “ Erdkunde,” and which extended to nineteen 
volumes, the last of which was completed just before 
his death in 1859—Ritter published several courses of 
academical lectures delivered at Berlin in the closing 
years of his life before the Crown Prince and eminent 
literary and scientific men. One of these courses is 
the present volume, well translated by Mr. Gage, and 
pronounced by him to be “the bright compact crys- 
tal of Ritter’s life,’ and “a masterly application of 
the comparative method of geography as philosophi- 
Cal as it is practical and interesting.” 

The subject of these lectures is geography in its 
most comprehensive sense—the science of geography, 
by which it is made auxiliary to the comprehension 
of relations as attractive and striking as those devel- 
oped in the other departments of nature, the starting- 
point being nature herself, and not mere groupings 
and arbitrary descriptions—a lifeless aggregate of un- 
organized facts, only the elements or factors of geo- 
graphical science. Humboldt has defined the object 
of comparative or physical geography to be the rec- 
ognition of unity in the vast diversity of phenomena, 
and by the exercise of thought and the combination 
of observation to discern the constancy of phenomena 
in the midst of apparent changes; in other words, to 
teach the principle of pervading organic unity, to 
trace the causation and dependency in the confused 
phenomena of the globe we inhabit, and the proof that 
each phenomenon is a link in the great chain of phe- 
nomena, the whole forming general laws. It sub- 
jects the study of geography to the same comparative 
method that has given such an impetus and develop- 
ment to all the branches of natural history. Compar- 
ative geography reckons among its students many il- 
lustrious names in all ages and of all nations, includ- 
ing Strabo, the Jesuit Jose de Acosta, Varenius (to 
whom it owes its name) Alexander von Humboldt, 
Sir John Herschel, Mrs. Somerville, Guyot, our pres- 
ent author, and Alexander Keith Johnson, whose 
“Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena” is an inval_ 
uable contribution to this science, and should be in 
the hands of every reader of this book. 


The earth, though only a fragment of the universe 
or cosmos, is to us, as the home of the human race, 
the most prominent and interesting feature of nature. 
Tt is the field where all the various phenomena, forces, 
‘ind laws of nature are exhibited—an arena in which 
human life and history are created and developed. 
The study of the earth should be prosecuted in its 
threefold relation to the universe, nature, and history. 
Its study is at the foundation of history as well as of 
physics. ‘“ But higher than this, and greater than its 
relation to the system of things, is its relation to an 
unseen world, to an unseen hand, even that of the 
Creator; . . the crowning gift of God, displaying the 
tokens of perfect adaptation to our wants, full of 
beauty and excellence—a revelation of divine wisdom 
in the form of a visible world” (p. xvi.) Our author 
cannot consent to regard this statejof things as the 
result of a happy accident. It is self-evident, he 
thinks, that it is under the supreme power of a divine 
mind and will that nature is made subservient to 
man. “Had there been no wise ruling of the blind 
forces of nature, no subjection of the rough, unbridled 
powers of the air and sea and earth, the human race 
would have become extinct as so many races of beasts, 
But there are no traces of the extinction of a human 
race in our paleontology. The construction of the 
globe is incontestably coincident with a plan to pre- 
serveand perfect man. There are destructive agen- 
cies, but they do not operate on an extended scale ; 
our earthquakes and volcanoes and great storms at 
sea affect but a portion of the human race ; they are 
no longer universal in their action ; while, on the 
contrary, the instrumentalities which fayor mankind 
remain in force” (p. xvii.) 

The “ Comparative Geography” will abundantly 
repay perusal and study. It is certainly well calcu- 
lated to fill a void in our educational literature. Less 
cumbrous than other books on the science of geogra- 
phy within reach of the American reader, it presents 
an attractive and intelligible outline of the cosmical 
history of the earth to those who would understand 
the relations of the globe to the universe, and would 
view it as an organism existing in itself, with its spe- 
cial development “advancing by growth, and be- 
coming more and more perfect and beautiful ;” almost 





a living thing—not a crystal assuming new grace by 
virtue of an external law, but a world taking on gran- 
deur and value by virtue of an inward necessity. 


“The Hortons; or, American Life at Home.” By 
Davis B. Casseday. James 8. Claxton, Philadel- 
phia. 1866. 8vo, pp. 362. 

A careful perusal of this handsome volume has 
failed to convince us that its author is qualified to 
write a novel, or any other book; at least until he 
has ideas to represent, and can prune down the re- 
dundancy of words with which he is afflicted. Too 
verbose, by half; and too little fruit under all this 
leafage. The volume opens with the failure of Mr. 
Horton, a wealthy Southern planter, and ends with 
the failure of nearly every character in it to accom- 
plish what he or she proposed to do, or what the 
reader might reasonably have expected that they 
would do. Perhaps in this, however, lies its fidelity 
to life, for we all know that very few persons’ lives 
ever fulfill their own expectations, or those of their 
friends. 
it had any, but it has not; and in its place we find 
only a rayeling, in the loose meshes of which sundry 
and divers characterssomewhat muddily portrayed are 
caught, and serve the author as pegs on which to hang 
the “small talk” of the dialogue, and his own me- 
taphysical reflections, These characters are not inac- 
curately drawn, but they have the effect upon the 
reader’s mind of a photograph taken “ out of focus,” 
lacking sharpness of outline. The little gilded stamp 
on the cover of the book, representing a hand vainly 
clutching after a wing disappearing among the 
clouds, is perhaps indicative of the author’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get a tangible hold upon his own 
evanescent thoughts. 
publishing firms whose imprints appear upon the 
title-page, and from certain other indications, that 
the book is a private venture. 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


THE best illustrated volume that we have seen, so far, is 
“ A Round of Days,” published by Messrs. Routledge & 
Sons, London and New York ; in some respects we think 
it the art-book of the year. One fact is evident at the 
outset, and that is, that no expense has been spared to 
make it what such a book should be. It represents what 
money can do towards getting the best draughtsmen, and 
the best engravers, and we are among those who believe 
that it can do much—a great deal more than artistic ap- 
peals, however eloquent, to the tastes and the sympa- 
thies of artists. It is a good thing, of course, for authors 
and publishers to interest an artist in their work, but it 
is much better to hold out to him the certainty of good 
pay for Ais work ; for, sneer as we will at “ filthy lucre,” 
it is a wonderful quickener of the fingers and the brain. 
When the publishers of America understand this fact, as 
a body, instead of by twos and threes, as at present, they 
may hope to rival their English brethren with illustrated 
books—but not till then. Liberality, munificence, on 
their part will find, or make, the right artists and engrav- 
ers ; little else is needed, except, perhaps, more time than 
they now seem to think necessary for engraving and 
printing. We know, at this writing, of illustrated books 
which have not yet left the hands of the engravers and 
printers, and which are intended to be, and will be, 
brought out for the holidays, a condition of affairs with 
which no English publisher would struggle, as ours do, 
but would consider hopeless for this year. There is no 
royal, or rather, let us say, republican, road to excellence 
in artistic book-making, least of all such mere pioncer 
tracks as we occasionally see our publishers attempt, cut- 
ting and blazing their way through acres of mutilated 
wood. j 
As regards “ A Round of Days,” it is the work of the 
best draughtsmen and the best engravers in England. 
The latter are the brothers Dalziel, who are not mere 
“hewers of wood,” but artists in the truest sense of the 
word. The former embrace names which are somewhat 
new to us, but which we are glad to see in place of John 
Gilbert’s and Birket Foster’s, whom, however, we can yet 
admire, though not as when they were fresh and their 
work less mechanical than it is now. There are twelve 
in all: W. P. Burton, A. W. Bayes, Warwick Brooks, 
Paul Gray, A. B. Houghton, T. Morten, J. W. North, G, 
J. Pinwell, F. Walker, J. D. Watson, and FE. and T. Dal- 
ziel. The finest of the forty or fifty illustrations which 
these gentlemen have drawn are “Broken Victuals,” by 


We would give the thread of the story if 


We judge from the number of 


Walker, a simple and touching picture of an old man, evi- 
dently a traveler, sitting in front of a range with a plate 
on his knees, eating humbly and furtively, while a 
little girl watches him and wonders; “The English 
Drawing-room,” by Houghton, an aristocratic interior; 
swarming with wealth and beauty and high-breeding ; 
“ Atthe Threshold,” by Pinwell, a squalid exterior, con- 
taining four figures, a motherly-looking woman of middle 
age, standing beside a chopping-block and talking with 
one of her neighbors in a window above, while her chil- 
dren are near by—a witless girl holding a baby in her 
arms; a “Sunrise” and “Sunset” drawing, by Burton 
and T. Dalziel, the latter remarkably fine in its sky ; 
“Song,” by Houghton, a group of three figures at a piano, 
a fine study of light and shade ; “ Richer than Gold,” by 
T. Dalziel, a marvelous little sea-view, noticeable alike for 
depth and distance ; the first of four designs, entitled 
“The Seasons,” by Walker—a winsome little country girl 
in the foreground of a bushy spring landscape ; the third 
and seventh ofa series entitled “A Life in a Year,” by 
Houghton (never were lovers depicted with more tender: 
ness and purity than in the last, which is steeped through 
and through with the light of “love’s young dream”) ; 
“One Mouth More,” by Walker; “The Silent Pool,” a 
pair of bright but desolate winter landscapes by E. Dalziel ; 
“The Old Shepherd,” by North; and ‘“ Homeward 
Bound,” a wharf scene by Houghton, containing a won- 
derfully life-like sailor lad, with a parrot on a stick and a 
monkey in his handkerchief, and a beautiful) boy perched 
on somebody’s shoulder, and wearing a little sailor hat— 
a young sea prince,a miniature Viking. These are some 
of the most striking illustrations in this notable volume, 
which is worthy of a more careful examination than we 
can bestow upon it, particularly by our makers of illus- 
trated books, who can learn something from it if they are 
not beyond being taught. We commend it particularly to 
the attention of our engravers, who will appreciate its ex- 
cellences and defects more intelligently than we can pre- 
tend to. 


Thus much for the artistic portion of “A Round of 
Days.” For its literature, we will say, briefly, that it is 
good in the main, as indeed it should be, consisting of 
original poems by William Allingham, Robert Buchanan, 
Tom Hood, William and Mary Howitt, Jean Ingelow, 
Tom Taylor, Christiana G. Rossetti, and other well-known 
writers of the day. Here, for instance, is something the 
reader will like, a London idyl by Mr. Buchanan, 
illustrating Mr. Pinwell’s touching picture, 


AT THE THRESHOLD. 
‘““Ay! there is Silly Nanny with the child! 
And here am I, a-chopping wood, you see! 
For Tom has got the fit, and drinking wild— 
We've a hard pull to manage such as he! 
Drink makes him mad, and he will have his way ; 
I wouldn't be the one to speak him nay; 
But, Lord! his heart is right, his love is tried, 
And we've a trick that serves our purpose best— 
I chop the sticks, and make a bright fire-side, 
And Nanny, though she’s witless, does the rest! 


** For though he’d frown on me when he’s in drink 
His girl can manage him and bring him round; 
Though she’s no brains to use, no head to think, 
Though Nature stinted her, her heart is sound. 
Well, father sees her moving ‘bout the place 
With kindly ways, and tender quiet face, 
And thinks, I know, how Nature has denied 
His Nanny wits, but made her all good-will,— 
Then, his eyes fall on the bright fire-side, 
And he feels shamed to use his brains go ill! 


**He thinks how witless ones are good and kifd, 

How even silly beasts have gentle ways, 

And all the while the flre-light fills his mind 
With homely thoughts of cosier, brighter days; 

And by the time I bring his cup of tea, 

His drink is conquered, he has warmed to me/ 

His eyes grow dim, he holds his arms out wide, 
Poor Nanny brings the baby to his breast! 

Ay! there’s our plan! Make up a bright flre-side, 
And leave a man’s own love to do the rest!” 


Better still is this sailor song, by Mr. William Alling. 
ham : 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Head the ship for England! 
Shake out every sail! 

Blythe leap the billows, 
Merry sings the gale. 

Captain, work the reck’ning ; 
How many knots a day ? 

Round the world and home again, 
That's the sailor’s way! 


We've traded with the Yankees, 
Brazilians, and Chinese; 

We've laughed with dusky beauties 
In shade of high palm trees ; 

Across the Line and Gulf-stream— 
Round by Table Bay— 

Everywhere and home again, 
That's the sailor’s way. 
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Nightly stands the North-star 
Higher on our bow; 

Straight we run for England ; 
Our thoughts are in it now. 
Jolly times with friends ashore, 
When we've drawn our pay! 
All about aud home again, 

That's the sailor’s way ! 


Tom will to his parents ; 
Jack will to his dear; 
Joe to wife and children ; 
Bob to pipe and beer ; 
Dicky to the dancing-room, 
To hear the fiddles play ; 
Round the world and home again, 
That’s the sailor’s way! 


Messrs. Hurp & HovuenrTon have lately published a 


ites, highwaymen, or what not of swarthy, ill-looking 
ruffians. 

Messrs. BuncE & HuntinaTon have nearly ready a 
volume of poetical selections edited by Mr. R. H, Stod- 
dard, and entitled “ The‘Late English Poets.” The poets 
represented are between twenty and thirty, ineluding 
such names as Matthew Arnold and his brother Edwin, 
the two Tennyson brothers, Frederick Tennyson and the 
Rev. Charles Turner (query, why Turner?), Alexander 
Smith, Sydney Dobell, Gerald Massey, Robert Bulwer 
Lytton, William Allingham, William Morris, the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite poet, Coventry Patmore, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
Charles Kingsley, W. M. Thackeray, W. E. Aytoun, 
George W. Thornbury, a fine balladist, Thomas Went- 


G. Folk talks big: 
Will Shakespeare warth as much as Tanner Twigg— 
Tut, tut! Is Will a player-man by trade? 
D. O° course he is, 0’ course he is; and made 
A woundy heap o’ money too, and bought 
A playhouse for himself like, out and out; 
And makes up plays, beside, for ’en to act; 
Tho’ I can’t tell thee rightly, for a fact, 
If out o’ books or his own head it be. 
We've other work to think on, thee and me. 
They say Will’s doin’ finely, howsomever. 
G. Why, Dodd, the little chap was always clever. 
I don’t know nothing now o’ such-like toys; 
New fashions plenty, mun, sin’ we were boys; 
We used to ha’ rare mummings, puppet-shows, 
And Moralties,—they can’t much better those. 
The Death of Judas was a pretty thing, 
“*So-la! so-la!’? the Divil used to sing. 


wood, George Meredith, Frederick Lockyer, David Gray, 


‘ P i " But time goes on, for sure, and fashion alters. 
number of illustrated books, in addition to those noticed > : 


by us last week, the most noteworthy of which is a 


small quarto containing the “ Divine and Moral Songs” 


Robert Buchanan, and Algernon Charles Swinburne, not 
forgetting the ladies, who are fairly presented in Ade- 


D. Up at the Crown, last night, says young Jack Walters, 
“ Willy’s a great man now 
G. A jolterhead ! 


laide Anne Procter, Dinah Maria Muloch, Jean Ingelow, 


of Dr. Watts, and over one hundred iilustrations of all | and Christiana Rossetti, a sister, we believe, of the well. 


sorts, the majority of which are extremely beautiful. 


What does it count for, when all’s done and said ? 


Ah! who'll obey, let Will say ‘*Come” or ** Go?” 
known artist. 


l 


ing- 





To characterize the strong points of these illustrations is 
difficult, there are so many, but one at least must not be 
overlooked, and that is, the wonderful grace and beauty 
and innocence of the children, and the heavenliness of 
the angels. Among the former we may particularize the 
boy and girl in the border of the first Divine Song ; the 
four little girls who are supposed to be singing the fifth 
song; the two children who illustrate the sixth song; 
the dead child at the close of the twelfth song ; the pray- 
ing child at the close of the fifteenth song; the proud 
little Miss McBride, who is worshiping her fine clothes 
over the twenty-second song; the group at the church. 
door before the twenty-eighth song ; the children before the 
second of the Moral Songs; and the babe in the cradle, 
illustrating the seventh of the same series. Beautiful 
too, is the angel who bears the soul of the dead child to 
heaven, in the eleventh Divine song; and the pair of 
spirits bending above the sleeping child at the close of 
the twenty-sixth song. Equally fine are most of the 
landscape illustrations—especially the sea-piece to the 
second song, the night-piece to the seventh song, the 
stormy sea-piece over the tenth song, and the foreground 
of thistles and weeds at the close of the second Moral 
Song—a remarkable bit of neglect and desolation. Alto- 
gether the volume is exceedingly lovely. Of course it is 
English in its origin, Messrs. Hurd & Houghton pub- 
lishing only a limited edition with their imprint on the 
title-page. 


VerY different, although beautiful, is an edition of 
Saintine’s famous little story, “ Picciola,’ a new edition 
of which has just been published by Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton, with illustrations by a French or Belgian 
artist, whose reputation is unknown to us—Leopold 
Flameng—and a profusion of head and tail pieces, as pretty 
as they are fresh. True to the nation and the time 
depicted, M. Flameng’s illustrations have an ideal grace 
and sweetness which we hope to sce transplanted into 
American art, and at no very distant day. Our artists 
might study them to advantage. Three other illustrated 
volumes complete the publications of Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton to the present writing: “The Adventures of a 
Little French Boy,” a translation from the French of 
Alfred de Bréhat, with fifty illustrations by Edward 
Morin, and very excellent ones, too, spirited and effective, 
with seemingly careless, sketchy drawing; an edition 
of that never-old favorite, ‘“ Robinson Crusoe,” with one 
hundred illustrations by Edward H. Wehnert, a German 
artist of good repute in London, but a little two foreign, 
we fancy, for American tastes; and a collection of Hans 
Christian Andersen's “ Tales,” with one hundred and five 
illustrations by the same artist, who is more at home 
among the fairy-dreams of the great Danish story-teller 
than in the solitudes of Crusoe’s island, assisted by W. 
Thomas, and others, who, all things considered, have 
done their work well. 


Messrs. Ticknor & FIELDS have recently published 
a beautiful edition (matching their two volumes of selec- 
tions from Tennyson) of Mr. Longfellow’s “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” with illustrations by John Gilbert, whose 
drawings we are always glad to see, on account of their 
many technical excellences, though they have lost the 
charm of novelty to us. Of the nine from his pencil, in 
the present instance, we prefer the head of the Spanish 
Jew from Alicant, King Olaf, the Building of the Long 
Serpent, and Snow-Flakes. The Wayside Inn isa charm. 
ing picture, but anything but characteristic of the local- 
ity indicated in the prelude—the town of Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, where buildings of the chélet order of architect- 
ure are not found in very large numbers. Equally un- 
true are the two illustrations to “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
the figures therein suggesting English or Scotch adven- 
turers of the early part of the ast century—Jacob- 





The time embraced in Mr. Stoddard’s 


volume is the last fifteen or twenty years, a transition 


period in English poetry noticeable for the genius of its 
writers and the unsettled state of their taste, few know- 
ing exactly what they wanted to do or how to do it. 
The poets exempted from this censure are Matthew Ar- 
nold, William Allingham, Charles Kingsley, W. M. 
Thackeray, Professor Aytoun, Robert Buchanan, and the 
author of “Atalanta in Calydon” and “Chastelard,” 
which last we soon hope to see. Among the best of the 
least known “ Late Poets” in Mr. Stoddard’s volume is 
Miss Rosetti, one of whose poems we give below : 
UP-HILL. 
Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place ? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wasfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that door, 
Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of labor you shal! find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


One of the best poems is the following old English 


‘idyl by William Allingham, which has never been in- 


cluded in any American edition of his works. 

study of Merrie England in the Olden Time: 

OLD MASTER GRUNSEY AND GOODMAN DODD. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, A. D. 1597. 


It isarare 


G. God save you, Goodman Dodd—a sight to see you! 
D. Save you, good Master Grunsey! Sir, how be you? 
G. Middlish, thank Heaven. Rare weather for the wheat. 
D. Farms will be thirsty, after all this heat. 
G. And so is we. Sit down on this here bench : 
We'll drink a pot o’yale, mun. Hither, wench! 
My service—ha! I’m well enough, i’ fegs, 
But for this plaguey rheum i’ both my legs. 
Whiles I can’t hardly get about: O dear! 
D. Thou see’st, we don’t get younger every year. 
G. Thou'rt a young fellow yet. 
D. Well-nigh three-score. 
G. I be thy elder fifteen year and more. 
Hast any news ? 
D. Not much. New-Place is sold, 
And Willy Shakespeare’s bought it, so I’m told. 
G. What! little Willy Shakespeare bought the Place ¢ 
Lord bless us, how young folks get on apace ! 
Sir Hugh’s great house beside the grammar-school !— 
This Shakespeare's (take my word upon’t) no fooi. 
I minds him sin’ he were so high’s my knee ; 
Astirrin’ little mischief chap was he; 
One day I cotched him peltin’ 0’ my geese 
Beiow the church: ‘* You let °en swim in peace, 
“Young dog!” I says, “Sor [ shall fling thee in.” 
Will was on t’other bank and did but grin, 
And call out, ** Sir, you come across to here!” 
D. i knows old John these five and thirty year. 
In old times many a cup he made me drink ; 
But Willy weren't aborn then, I don’t think, 
Or might a’ been a babe on’s mother’s arm, 
When I did cart ’en fleeces from our farm, 
I went a coortin’ then, in Avon-Lane, 
And tho’ bit further, I was always fain 
To bring my cart thereby, upon a chance 
To catch some foolish little nod or glance, 
Or “* meet me, Mary, won't ‘ee, Charlcote way, 
“Or down at Clopton Bridge, next holiday ?’— 
Health, Master Grunsey. 
G@. Thank’ee, friend. °Tis hot. 
We might do warse than call another pot. 
Good Mistress Nan! Will Shakespeare, troth, I knew; 
A nimble curly-pate, and pretty too, 
About the street; he growed an idle lad, 
And like enough, ’twas thought, to turn out bad: 
I don’t justly fairly know, but folk did say 
He vexed the Lucys, and so fleed away. 
D. He's warth as much as Tanner Twigg to-day ; 
And all by plays in Lunnon, 





Such-like as him don’t reckon much, I trow. 

Sir, they shall travel first, like thee and me ; 

See Lunnon, to find out what great men be. 

Ay, marry, must they. Saints! to see the Court 
Take water down to Greenwich; there’s fine sport ! 
Her Highness in her frills and puffs and pearls, 
Barons, and lords, and chamberlains, and earls, 

So thick as midges round her,—look at such 

An’ thou wouldst talk of greatness! why, the touch 
Is on their stewards and lackeys, Goodman Dodd, 
Who'll hardly answer Shakespeare wi’ a nod, 

And let him come doffed cap and bended knee. 

We knows a trifle, neighbor, thee and me. 

D. We may, Sir. This here’s grand old Stratford brew 
No better yale in Lunnon, search it through. 
New-Place ben’t no such bargain, when all’s don 
°T was dear, I knows it. 

G. Thou bought’st better, mun, 

At Hoggin Fields: all ain’t alike in skill. 

D. Thanks to the Lord above! I’ve not done ill. 
No more has thee, friend Grunsey, in thy trade. 

G. So-so. But here’s young Will wi’ money made, 
And money saved ; whereon I sets him down, 

Say else who likes, a credit to the town; 
Though some do shake their heads at player-folk. 

D. A very civil man, to chat and joke; 

I’ve ofttimes had a bit 0° talk wi’ Will. 

G. How doth old Master Shakespeare ? 

D. Bravely still. 

And so doth madam, too, the comely dame. 

G. And Willy’s wife—what used to be her name? 

D. Why, Hathaway, fro’ down by Shottery gate. 
I don’t think she’s so much about o’ late. 

Their son, thou see’st, the only son they had, 
Died last year, and she took on dreadful bad ; 
And so the fayther did awhile, I’m told. 

This boy o’ theirs was nine or ten year old. 
—Willy himself may bide here now, mayhap. 

G. He always was a clever little chap. 

I’m glad o’ his luck, an’ ’twere for old John's sake. 
Your arm, sweet Sir. Oh, how my legs do ache! § 


THE “ University Club” has taken the fine house No. 
9 Brevoort Place, Tenth Street, just west of Broad- 
way, where it will very soon be domiciled. This club 
was incorporated last winter by a special act of the Legis- 
lature, and is designed to form a rendezvous for cultiva- 
ted men, especially those who are college-educated. All 
the clubs of the city have faults, many of them promi- 
nent ones. They are either fast institutions, where there 
is plenty of eating, drinking, and card-playing, or they 
are mere associations with no special attractions of any 
kind. The University Club appeals especially to the 
sympathies of the large class of educated gentlemen who 
have not been able to find in other clubs the social advan- 
tages and conveniences for which clubs were originated. 
The fact of college education will be a bond of union, and 
the members will have more of a community of interest 
and sympathy than in any other such organization. It 
is the intention of the club, we understand, to form and 
maintain a good reading-room, where journals can be 
found not elsewhere accessible, and immediately to com- 
mence the formation of libraries in special departments 
of interest to scholars and cultivated men. But the club 
will still be a club, and will furnish all those conven- 
iences which bachelor-life in New York so much needs 


FOREIGN. 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY. 

THE revival of national unity in Italy has given a new 
impulse to literary pursuits as well as to political life. 
One of the most significant of these movements is seen in 
the increased attention paid to the philosophy of other 
countries, especiaily that of Germany. The University 
of Naples is the chief seat of this revival of speculative 
studies, of which an interesting sketch is given by Dr. The- 
odore Striiter in several letters addressed to Der Gedanke, 
a Berlin philosophical review devoted to the interests of 
the Hegelian philosophy. From these letters we condense 
some of the statements illustrating one phase of Italian 
thought. 

The writer finds in the Neapolitan character a mixture 
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of naturalistic and dialectic elements. Externally at- 
tached to the Catholic Church, the cultivated part of the 
population really have no faith in the superstitious dog- 
mas of the Roman Church. “ We have really,” said one 
of them, “had no religion; we have only had a church, 
and a church used as the instrument of state policy, so 
that the Romish Church is nothing to us but one small 
political party among others, and the most subtle and 
dangerous of all.” In the new life now springing up 
throughout Italy there is a decided reaction against this 
church, and against the dogmas and theories by which it 
has been propped up. Naples has had its able statesmen 
and jurists, as is fully recognized in Coletta’s “ History of 
the Kingdom of Naples.” Talent is not lacking, and now 
it is showing itself in new fields, in art and science and 
speculation. The Neapolitan painters have always be- 
longed to the realistic school, as seen in the works of Car- 
avaggio and Spagnoletto; among living artists, Camillo 
Miola takes the highest rank. In philosophy Naples was 
once famous ; Giordano Bruno, Tommaso Campanella, 
and Giambattista Vico were all from Naples and its prov- 
inces ; Bruno died upon the funeral pile, and Campanella 
wore out twenty-seven years of his life in prison. But in 
their land philosophy, so long repressed, is now showing 
new life and power. 

The head of the new movement is Professor Spaventa, 
who is showing to his countrymen, as no one before has 
done, the relation of Italian thought to European philoso- 
phy. His “ Introduction to his Lectures on Philosophy,” 
published at Naples, in 1861, is “an epoch-making work,” 
in which he traverses the history of modern philosophy 
down to the systems of Hegel and Gioberti. He also 
published, in 1859-60, his lectures in the University of 
Bologna on the “ Characteristics of Italian Philosophy,” 
from the sixteenth century te our times ; and, in 18638, a 
work on the “ Philosophy of Gioberti.” His main theme 
is this—that what the Italian philosophers of the six- 
teenth century (Bruno, Campanella, and Vico) were seek- 
ing after has been realized by the German philosophers, 
Kant, Leibnitz, and Hegel, through the intermediate 
stages of Spinoza’s system and of the English and French 





philosophy. So that Italy is thus put at the head of the 
whole movement of modern speculation. Spaventa is 
described as the best representative of the Neapolitan 
traits of character. He must be heard and seen to know 
how natural and clear is his style, aided by those striking 
gestures so characteristic of Italian speakers. His de- 
livery is a truly noble style of the highest art. He also 
has the adyantage of “a strong imposing personality,” 
being of large frame and having “that vigorous phleg- 
matic temperament” for which Hegel claimed the high- 
est energy and thoroughness. His power is acknowl- 
edged by the foes of the liberal movement. Soon after 
he came to Naples, a priest in a neighboring church 
roused the populace against him ; and one fine morning 
a band of lazzaroni, with their wives, sons, and 
daughters, rushed to the university, armed with pistols, 
knives, daggers, and axes, intending to kill him; he was 
only saved by the zeal and resolution of the students, 
who repulsed the murderous gang in a hand-to-hand 
fight on the steps and in the halls of the university, while 
Spaventa sat quietly in his lecture-room awaiting the is- 
sue. The priest was, however, severely punished by the 
government. 

Another Neapolitan professor, also addicted to the 
philosophy of Hegel, is A. Vera, a Frenchman, who has 
done more than any Italian or Frenchman towards mak- 
ing Hegel intelligible outside of Germany. His “ Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Hegel,” second edition, Paris, 
1864, is the clearest and best work in French on that sub- 
ject. He has also published, in French, translations of 
Hegel’s “‘ Logic,” and his “ Philosophy of Nature,” three 
volumes. Among his other writings are a little volume 
on the ‘‘ Problem of Certitude,” 1845, written in the 
Hegelian sense ; “ Philosophical Miscellanies ;” “ Hegel- 
ianism and Philosophy,” 1861 ; “ Essays on Hegelian Phil- 
osophy,” 1864. These are in French. He has also pub- 
lished, in English, a “ History of Religion and of the 
Christian Church,” translated from Bretschneider, and an 
“Inquiry into Speculative and Experimental Science,” 
London, 1856, reviewing, among other things, Calder- 
wood on the “Infinite,” and Ferrier’s “ Metaphysics.” 
Professor Vera belongs to the right, or more orthodox, 
wing of the Hegelian school. Dr. Striiter says of him 
that “ he has a fine aristocratic nature, somewhat dog- 
matic, with a more delicate body and weaker voice than 
Spaventa.” The students reproach him with not fairly 
and fully meeting their objections to his views; and he 

as, in fact, much less of the Socratic skill in disputation 
than has his colleague. Spaventa is a better academic 
teacher ; Vera a more eloquent writer. The delivery of 





tones, which, however, have a peculiar attraction, in con- 
trast with the more open and resolute speech of most of 
the Italians. 

Antonio Tari is professor of esthetics at the same 
university. He was born in San Germano, at the foot of 
the famous Monte Cassino. He is, “perhaps, the most 
amiable and interesting of the Neapolitan professors. 
Long, lean, excessively nervous, speaking in a very rapid 
and lively manner, he interests all.” He is well versed 
in German literature, Jean Paul being his favorite author. 
In his esthetic lectures he stands on the basis of the 
speculations of Kant and Hegel, interweaving the most 
attractive details and illustrations from all branches of 
literature and art. He has published the first volume of 
a “System of sthetics,” to be followed by two more. 

Another man who has done a good deal in Naples for 
the diffusion of German works is the German bookseller, 
Herr Detken, a Protestant, whose bookstore is every 
evening the resort of the literati. Even under the old 
Bourbon administration, Detken contrived to have the 
works of German philosophy accessible to those who 
wished to read them. Between 7 and 8 o’clock in 
the evening will usually be found in his bookstore 
such men as Tommaso Gar, the learned librarian of 
the university; Fiorelli, director of the museum; Lig- 
nani, professor of the Oriental languages, who studied in 
Germany ; the historian, De Blasiis, ete. 

Another sign of the times is seen in the fact that the 
students of the University of Naples assembled, Jan. 7, 
in large numbers, in response to a call on the bulletin, 
and went in procession to the statue erected to the 
memory of Giordano Bruno, and then and there burnt 
the latest papal encyclica and syllabus, in which Rome 
has declared war against the principles of modern thought 
and society. It was all done in a very quiet and orderly 
way. Their example was followed by the students of 
Palermo, Jan. 21, and by those of the Padua University. 

An unknown author has published (Piacenza, 1864) a 
work entitled “Being in Itself: A Confutation of the 
Fundamental Principles of all Systems of Philosophy, 
Ancient and Modern.” This immense task is said to be 
but feebly handled in this pretentious work. In one 
volume the author goes over ontology, anthropology, 
ideology, theology, and ethics; ending with an applica- 
tion of his principles to the establishment of the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. 


M. RENAN’s “ Vie de Jésus” has been translated into 
t Russian language, by the Russian archimandrite 
Michael, and published at Moscow. 
THE last surviving son of the poet Wieland, Wilhelm 
Augustus Wieland, died recently at Tiéppliwoda, in 
Silesia. 
Tuk Early English Text Socicty has recently issued 
three new publications : “ The Story of Genesis and Exo- 
dus,” an Early English song of about 1250 A.p., now edited, 
for the first time, from the unique MS. in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, about 1300 A.D., by Richard Morris ; 
2, “Morte d’Arthure,” from Robert of Thorntone’s 
MS. in Lincoln Cathedral, edited by the Rev. Mr. Perry, 
prebendary ; 3, Francis Thynne’s criticisms on Speight’s 
edition of Chaucer, 1598, or, as the title goes, “ Animad- 
versions uppon the Annotacions, and Corrections of some 
Imperfectiones of Impressiones of Chaucer’s Workes re- 
printed in 1598,” edited by Dr. Kingsley. The two re- 
maining texts to be issued, and that are in the press, are 
“The Romance of Merlin,” from the unique MS. in the 
Cambridge University Library, Part I, and Sir David 
Lyndesay’s “ Monarche,” from the edition of 1552. 

M. Victor HuGo’s new volume of poems, “Songs of 
the Strects and Woods,” has had a great success, being 
already in the fifth edition. 





PERSONAL. 


WILLIAM GILLMORE Srs left this city last week for 
Charleston, where he expects to be connected with one of 
the daily papers published in that city. He has con. 
tracted to write a serial for a northern weckly story- 
paper, the first portions of which will appear at an early 
day. 

Dr. Wiii1AmM A. Hammonn, whose initials are not un- 
familiar to the readers of THE RounD TABLE, sailed for 
Europe last week, Wednesday. He expects to be absent 
from this country at least six months, and will spend 
most of the time in traveling. 


WE regret being obliged to record the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell, the novelist, who died at her 
residence at Alton, England, on Sunday, the 12th of 
November. She was the wife of the Rev. William Gas- 
kell, a Unitarian minister at Manchester, himself a popu- 
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sophical essays. Her first story, “ Mary Barton,” which is 
said to have been written to divert her mind from a deep 
household sorrow, was published in 1848, and attracted 
a great deal of attention, partly owing to the interest felt 
at that time for the Lancashire operatives, whose miscries 
it depicted, and partly to an appreciative article in the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” This was followed, in 1850, by a 
pretty Christmas story, under the title of “ The Moorland 
Cottage.” About this time she became an active con- 
tributor to “Household Words,” when she wrote the 
beautiful story, “The Heart of John Middleton,” and 
that delightful picture of an English country .town 
“Cranford,” which was originally designed for a sketch, 
but which grew intoa volume. Mrs. Gaskell’s later pub- 
cations were, “ Ruth,” in three volumes, in 1853; next 
her “Lizzie Leigh and Other Tales,” in 1854; followed 
by “North and South,” and “Cranford,” in 1855; the 
“Life of Charlotte Bronté, Author of Jane Eyre,” in 
1857 ; “My Lady Ludlow and Other Tales,” and “ Round 
the Sofa,” in 1859; “Right at Last and Other Tales,” in 
1860 ; “Sylvia’s Lovers,’ and “ A Dark Night’s Work,’* 
in 1863, and since then “Cousin Phillis and Other 
Tales,” and “The Gray Woman and Other Tales.” Of 
late years Mrs. Gaskell contributed to the “Cornhill 
Magazine,” and occasionally, as a reviewer, to “The 
Reader.” Ilerage is variously stated, one account making 
her forty-three, another between fifty and sixty. The 
London paragraphists seem to know but little concerning 
her, the meager facts we have just mentioned being 
sifted from the statements of several. She had lately re- 
turned, we learn, from a holiday in Italy, and was not 
supposed to be suffering from severe illness, for as late as 
six o'clock of the evening of the day on which she died 
she was writing and reading in the midst of her family, 
The immediate cause of her death is not stated, but it 
was probably disease of the heart. 


She leaves a family 
of several daughters. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN, 


Messrs. Harper & Broriters announce “ Maxwell 
Drewitt,’ by G. N. Trafford; “ Alfred Hagart’s House- 
hold,” by Alexander Smith ; “ Wives and Daughters,” by 
Mrs. Gaskell; “The Handy Iforse Book;” Boner’s 
“Transylvania ;’ Musgrave'’s “ Homer ;” “ Drafts on My 
Memory,” by Lord Lenox ; “The Blue Ribbons,” by A. 
H. Drury; “The Cypresses ;” “ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland ;” Dunbar’s “ Social Life;” Fairbanks’s 
“Tron Ship-building ;’ “ Waterloo: A Story of One Hun- 
dred Days ;” “ Not Clever ;” Mozart’s “ Letters ;” Timbs’s 
“Animal World ;”? “ What Became of Tommy ?” * Early 
Days of English Princes;” Plumptre’s “Sophocles ;” 
Davies’s “ Chinese Miscellanies ;” “ Madame Fontenoy ;” 
and “ See Saw,” edited by W. Winwood Reade. 

Messrs Hurd & Houghton have in preparation, “ Thu 
Arabian Nights Entertainments,” a new edition revised, 
with notes by the Rev. George F. Townsend, and six- 
teen illustrations by Houghton, Dalziel, and others, and 
a new volume of essays by Henry T. Tuckerman. 

Messrs. Alexander Strahan & Co, will shortly publish 
“A Child’s History of the Holy Land,” by Sarah ‘Tytler ; 
“ A Child’s Sea-side Studies,” with many colored illustra- 
tions ; a new edition of “The Postman’s Bag: A Story 
Book for Boys and Girls ;” a new edition of “ Words- 
worth’s Poems,” with a vignette by J. E. Millais, and 
many illustrations by Macwhirterfand Pettie ; and a col- 
lection of the old “ Fairy Tales,” choicely illustrated. Tho 
first number of “ The Argosy,” their new monthly maga- 
zine, will contain papers by Charles Reade, Robert Bu- 
chanan, Arminius Vambery, Francis Power Cobbe, George 
Macdonald, Isa Craig, Jean Ingelow, Alexander Smith, 
and William Gilbert, 

The admirable little work on cheap wines, by Dr. 
Druitt, which is reviewed in the present number of Tne 
Round TABLE, will, we understand, soon be issued in this 
country by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., and a chapter on 
American wines will be added, by Dr. Wm A. Hammond.. 


FOREIGN. 

Miss AGNES STRICKLAND has anew novel in the press, 
entitled “ How Will it End?” 

Mr. Shirley Brooks is to edit “ Follies of the Year,” by 
John Lecch, a series of colored etchings from “ Punch’s 
Pocket Books,” 1844 to 1864. 

The late William Hone left among his MSS. materials 
enough for a volume, which is in the press, and is entitled 
“ HWone’s Scrap-Book.” 

Mr. G. Washington Moon, author of “The Dean’s Eng- 
lish,” will soon publish a sacred epic poem, entitled “ Eli- 
jah the Prophet.” ; 

The Rev. J. Quarry, M.A., has in preparation “ Genesis 
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port of the Introductory Chapters of the Book of Genesis. 
2. On the Use of the Names of God in the Book of Gen- 
esis, and on the Unity of its Authorship.” 

Mr. Charles. Duke Yonge is about to publish “The 
History of France under the Bourbons.” 

Mr. Brownlow North has in the press, “Ourselves: A 
Picture Sketched from the History of the Children of 
Israel,” 





ART. 
THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXIIBITION. 


THE very inferior character of the present exhibition of 
the Artists’ Fund Society seems to be generally acknowl- 
edged. So far, no good word has been spoken for it. 
The truth is, we take it, that there is no need of the char- 
ity any way. As aclass, the artists are prosperous, and 
few of them are likely to come to want unless the public 
eyes should suddenly be opened very wide, and the pub- 
lic taste miraculously mended. Only to-day we heard of 
one of the most ridiculous pictures ever painted by one of 
our most worthless painters selling for $1,100, and the 
great picture by Mr. Leutze in the present exhibition, 
which the catalogue tells us is owned by a well-known 
collector, and to which the place of honor in the gallery 
of the society is accorded, proves plainly enough that the 
bad painters are safe from starvation for a long time yet. 
We have the best hopes for the future, but we also be- 
lieve that art in America is now at the lowest point it 
has ever reached ; everywhere we find the men whose 
works throw discredit on American art in places of honor, 
prosperous, and looking forward to more prosperity ; we 
have faith enough to be quite undisturbed by this state 
of things ; but, so long as it lasts, we cannot expect that 
a society for the relief of artists will be able to call forth 
the energetic support of a body of men who do not need 
relief, and who do not believe they ever will need it. 

Then, again, we.do not think that our artists are able 
to make two good collections of their pictures in the year. 
One of them must be unsatisfactory. There is not mate- 
rial enough, our men are not industrious enough, have 
not enough talent. It is as much as they can do, and 
more, generally, to make a creditable show in the spring 
out of the work of a whole year. And, therefore, we 
wish heartily that they would abandon the attempt to 
keep up this fall exhibition, or else change its character 
altogether, Let them make it up exclusively of foreign 
pictures, new and old, and of good American pictures that 
have been exhibited before. Pictures are shown to the 
public once, bought and taken to the homes of the pur- 
chasers, and seldom seen again. This exhibition would 
be the ogcasion to,bring them out from their hiding-places, 
to refresh our memories, correct our judgment, and re- 
new picasant recollections. 

It is not good to laugh at defects; we should reserve 
our laughter for objects that do not appeal to our pity or 
our weakness, and there are pictures at which it is as un- 
feeling to laugh as at a hunchback. They cannot help 
their deformities, On the other hand, there are pictures 
that one laughs at because any other feeling—of regret 
at wasted powers, or indignation over impudence—would 
be quite out of place. There are, perhaps, no powers to 
waste ; what looks like impudence is mere unconscious- 


. hess. Therefore, if any one is melancholy, or under the 


weather, and is quite lost for some gentle stimulant to 
mirth, let him find Mr. Carter’s picture on these walls, 
or waste a few minutes over Mr. Leutze’s large picture, 
or look a short five minutes at Mr. Lang’s “ Convales- 
cent”—he will go away in a more cheerful frame of mind ; 
but we hope he would come back, in a healthier hour, 
to look at some work there is here which demands his 
attentive study when he is at his best ; and let him en- 
dure the presence of such works as we have alluded to 
with the full assurance that the time is not far distant 
when these better pictures will have slowly made them- 
selves felt and known, and the meaner works will be for- 
gotten and disappear. 

But, truly, what could be funnier, in the absence of 
Mr. Rossiter, who would keep his “ Home of Washington 
after the War” at Goupil’s, and send his “ Ruth and 
Naomi” to the auction-room, leaving the Artists’ Fund 
Exhibition without a single evidence of his existence— 
what, we ask, could be funnier than Mr, Carter’s “Araby’s 
Daughter,” unless the visitor should give the palm to the 
same painter's “ Victory Presenting the Heroes to Peace.” 
We wonder that Mr. Carter, remembering the success of 
Mr. Powell and Mr. Leutze, does not get Congress to give 
him a commission to put this performance, enlarged, of 
course, into the Rotunda! Here we have Columbia quite 
as young as ever, who, not to be out of the fashion, has 
cut her Phrygian liberty cap into a shape more nearly 


resembling an “ Empress” bonnet, and having gracefully 
disposed the American flag over her shoulders, quite in 
the proper way, has laid aside her Balmoral boots for the 
sake of ease to her somewhat large and more serviceable 
than handsome feet, and having borrowed Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s well-known Doric pillars and curtain and arm-chair, 
which he will not want till he paints Gov. “——” or Sen- 
ator “ ” for the Academy exhibition next spring, and 
having, besides, expended a few greenbacks in a small 
second-hand plaster statue of Minerva, she has seated 
herself in an approved attitude, and, with a smile of real- 
ly charming affability, welcomes a deputation of six mil- 
itary gentlemen, who are coming up the steps and along 
the platform with such eagerness that, in case their 
leader should make a misstep, they would all fall over 
one another, like a row of bricks set on end. We have 
forgotten a figure, apparently intended to represent an 
emancipated slave, who has thrown himself at the feet of 
Columbia, and appears to be thanking her for something 
with an overtlow of feeling which makes not the slightest 
impression on the mind of that lady, so much is she absorb- 
ed by the sight of General Grant without a cigar in his 
mouth, and evidently about tomakeaspeech. Of course, 
this picture is respectable enough in its intention, and, we 
admit, no worse than many that are every year hung upon 
the Academy walls. But one naturally asks whether this 
is always to be the case, or whether there will not, at 
some not very distant time, be a system of exami- 
nation, by competent men, of all pictures presented for 
exhibition that will relieve the public of a little of the 
weariness that results from looking every year at fifteen 
or twenty such aimless, meaningless, and school-boy per- 
formances as these of Mr. D, M. Carter ? 





As for Mr. Leutze, we are almost ready to despair when 
we see such an utterly execrable piece of scene-painting 
as this “Triumph of the Cross” not only bought by a 
person of considerable reputation for good taste, but ac- 
tually put in themost prominent place in their gallery by 
a society of artists, and we need cite no other case than 
this in proof of the truth of our assertion, that Ameri- 
can art has reached its lowest point. It is, indeed, mel- 
ancholy to see a man of Mr. Leutze’s undoubted ability 
so utterly unmindful of its obligations, and so careless of 
his reputation ; but it is even more melancholy to see 
those who should lead the public taste willfully and per- 
sistently misleading it, and insisting on lying down in 
the ditch into which their blind ‘guidance has dragged 
the equally but less culpably blind public. Mr. Leutze 
never pretended to have any conscience or high feeling 
about his art. He has a certain technical skill, far from 
uncommon in his native Germany, and he has crammed 
himself with a little cheap, showy learning, that amazes 
common people, and amuses the instructed ; but he was 
always what he is now, a clap-trap scene-painter, without 
the power, as without the will, to move a single honest 
heart or stir any but the shallowest nature to its depths. 
Yet, up to this time, he has gone on conquering ; getting 
commissions from Congress and from wealthy citizens, 
slapping off great daubs, miscalled “historical pictures,” 
with a facility that seemed to have no limit, and saluted 
on every fresh achievement with more and more fulsome 
praises, and more and more lavish rewards. It would 
really seem, however, as if such a picture as this “ Tri- 
umph of the Cross” might open a few eyes, and reveal 
the true character of the high art we have been wor- 
shiping so long and so blindly. Once fairly studied, it 
may be hoped that the historical untruth (and the elab- 
orate display of historical facts in the printed description 
does not in the least affect the untruthfulness of the pic- 
ture), the cheap sentiment, the theatrical attitudes, the 
impossible situations, the tawdry color, the bad drawing, 
that all these things will be in some measure appreciated 
by a public that surely has learned something of art 
within the last two years. 

It would seem as if the persons who had charge of the 
arrangement of this exhibition had been bent on giving us 
a taste of all the bad things that have been done in Ameri- 
ca in the past as well as of those that are being perpetrated 
in our own day. To this end they have collected some 
choice specimens of Ames, a name well known in Boston 
and greatly admired there. Among them is one of his 
heads of Rachel, of which he made we know not how 
many copies, but, we believe, too few to satisfy the crav- 
ing for them which his fellow-citizens manifested. The 
people of Boston may have this one back as soon as they 
want it. We really can get along very well without it. 
Then there is an astonishing piece by Cole, which repre- 
sents the whole face of nature reduced to a state of india- 
rubber, and, in consequence, laughing the efforts ofa very 
india-inky tempest to scorn. The way in which the trees 
bend before the blast instead of breaking must irritate 





the blast, if it have any spirit left, to a point little short 





of madness. The clouds, too, refuse in the most selfish 
manner to budge an inch for all the wind can do; and, 
well-stuffed pillow-cases that they are, look better after 
the beating they have received than ever they did before, 
Mr. Huntington, too, in the most obliging manner, sends 
us his “Counterfeit Bank-Note,” which, of course, we can 
never sce too often. So many times as we have had that 
pleasure we have never made up our minds where the 
scene is laid—whether in England or America ; whether 
it is meant to tell any story, and whether the young lady 
who is made the center of the whole picture, in color-and 
composition, has anything to do with the story, suppos- 
ing there to be one. It seems to be impossible for Mr, 
Huntington to tell any story with decision or clearness, 
We can never quite make out what his people are doing, 
Unsatisfactory as this picture is, however, as a composi- 
tion, and quite innocent of any thought or purpose in 
what it says, it yet gives painful evidence that Mr. Hunt- 
ington has not improved in his art since it was painted, 
but has steadily deteriorated. 

But we should waste our own time and the reader’s if 
we undertook to notice all the poor pictures in these 
rooms. We have said what we have, as in duty bound 
to speak the plain truth concerning a most discreditable 
exhibition ; discreditable, not to the artists’ skill or want 
of skill alone, but of bearing witness to their indifference 
to the interests of the society they pretend to manage, 
and to the improvement of the public taste. Meanwhile, 
we cannot but congratulate ourselves that the press has 
spoken the verdict of its intelligent readers on this oc- 
casion withont mincing, and we are persuaded that it will 
be found to have made an impression. 








ART NOTES. 


Mr. CHRISTERN has received, by a late steamer, speci- 
mens, in advance of publication, of Doré’s illustrations to 
the Bible, of which we have already spoken. A few 
of them are designed with all the artist’s power. “The 
Murder of Abel,” “The Stoning of Achan,” “Rigpah 
and her Children,” “ Hagar and Ishmael,” these are the 
finest, and make amends for the conventional and labored 
treatment of the other subjects, some of which had evi- 
dently no interest, or but little, for the artist. Judging, 
however, from those that we have named, there is no 
doubt that in the whole series of illustrations Doré will 
find enough subjects in which to display all his weird, 
dramatic, and often sublime genius. Nor should we 
think his delight in the grotesque, which he has so won- 
derfully displayed in his most remarkable work, the 
“Contes Drolatiques,” would 'wholly fail of provocation 
in some of the Old Testament stories. “The Witch of . 
Endor” ought to be good material. 


THE picture sales and sales of engravings which have 
been increasing in number every winter lately, and 
which have, at length, become a very profitable branch 
of trade, have begun again. It is impossible to put the 
public on their guard against them, without mentioning 
particular examples, and thus laying one’s self open to 
infinite annoyance and persecution. But, in general 
terms, we may say, that whoever gets bitten in these af- 
fairs deserves his fate ; and if any one who is very much 
exhilarated at the prospect of getting a very;fine old mas- 
ter, or a very fine modern one, will take the precaution 
of visiting the gallery in the day-time, with an experi- 
enced friend, he may often save his money and his credit 
for good sense. The trade in “ old-masters” has, in a 
measure, died away. Enough fools and their money 
have been parted in the purchase of Murillos, Raphaels, 
and Correggios, and the attention of picture-dealers. has 
been turned to the more lucrative field of the moderns, 
whose works are as unblushingly copied, counterfeited, 
and signed with forged signatures, as ever were those of 
the old masters. No one is safe who expends his money ° 
on pictures purporting to be by European artists, unless 
he buys them of some honorable house who procure 
their pictures, in every case, from the artists themselves, 
and who can give a bona fide guarantee of the authen- 
ticity of the works they sell. 

WE saw, the other day, a portrait of Washington, very 
delicately painted on enamel, and signed on the back W. 
Birch, 1797. Birch was an Englishman, born at War- 
wick, who came to this country in 1794, and settled in 
Philadelphia, where he painted miniatures in enamel 
Dunlap, in his “ Arts of Design in America,” speaks of 
seeing a miniature in enamel of Washington, by Birch, 
and thinks that it was copied from one by Nott. Can 
this be the same? The present owner of the miniature 
was told that a certain drooping of the eyelid, observable . 
in this as well as other portraits of Washington, was the 
result of a blow received from an Indian arrow. The 
miniature is to be engraved for private distribution. 
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est position in gift of the people, and which might 
make him in time the worthy ruler of this great and 
| powerful nation. The closing scenes of the war ap- 
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THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL. 

WO years ago President Lincoln called upon the 
people of the North, the East, and the West, to 
give thanks in all their churches and by every hearth 
for the great victories won by the armies of the Union 
in Tennessee, victories the magnitude and the im- 
portance of which have since been revealed to the 
nation and to the world in that magnificent record of 
conduct and of valor which begins with Atlanta and 
ends with Farmville. With the gratulations which 
then went up to Heaven was mingled “a lamentation 
and a sound of woe ;” the garments of our gladness 
were rolled in blood, and the hearts of good men 
ached within them as they knelt thanking God for 
the blessing of a nation’s triumph won at so great a 
price of a nation’s tears. The future, too, was then 
dark with yet unlifted clouds; and as each strain of 





church, the voices of the people, of loving women and 
children, of brave men sick of slaughter and suffer- 
ing, repeated the old cry of the Scripture, “‘ How long, 
QO Lord! how long?” 

Again the chief magistrate of the Union calls upon 
the people to render thanks, with one heart and one 
voice, to Almighty God. But not to the North, and 
the East, and the West alone does the summons to- 
day go forth; nor does any roar and rumor of battle 
jar to-day upon the response of a nation once more 


future than any man had dreamed of. 





one and at peace! The victors and the vanquished 
of two years ago may mingle their thanksgivings to- 
day; for Héaven has made an end of strife between 
them, and they who two years ago were defeated 
may rejoice with their conquerors to-day in a final 
triumph which is not less truly theirs than ours, the 
triumph of a great historic and enduring nationality 
over the wrongs which dwarfed its stature, over the 
strifes which threatened its existence, 


“Smile, Heaven! upon this fair conjunction 
That long hath frowned upon their enmity ; 
What traitor hears us and says not—Amen ? 
The land hath long been mad and scarred herself ; 
The brother blindly shed the brother’s blood ; 
The father rashly slaughtered his own son ; 
The son, compelled, been butcher to the sire— 
All this divided North and South apart, 
Divided, in their dire division ! 
Now let our heirs (God, if thy will be so) 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace, 


this day pray, 


“O Lord! that lends us life, 
Lend us a heart replete with thankfulness, 
For Thou hast given us in this beauteous peace 
A world of earthly blessings to our souls, 
If sympathy of love unite our thoughts!” 





GENERAL GRANT AND MEXICO. 


the last year fully to realize their dramatic grandeur. 
Around us still hang and float the breaking wreaths of | lasting credit of General Scott, the immediate prede- 
the battle-smoke, the dust of a great political fabric | cessor of General Grant as Lieutenant-General, that 
crashing suddenly into ruin, But when, in calmer | #* all times during his life he has striven to keep the 
times, men shall review the great history we have | United States at peace with every nation with which 
made, it will be surely felt tha’ no chapter in all| there was any danger of a quarrel, Although ex- 
the annals of mankind more eloquently pleads the | tremely susceptible to the honors of military renown, 
presence of a Divinity that shapes the ends alike of he had wisdom enough and patriotism enough to la- 
human wit and human wrath than that which tells| bor for peace under all circumstances. In the South 
how the great American rebellion, after filling the | Carolina difficulty, in the trouble with England in 
world with the noise of its thunders, and perplexing | reference to Vancouver's Island, and immediately 
the wisest as to its course and its issues, culminated, | previous to the late rebellion, history will record how 
as it were, in a day, not in the triumph of one section | earnestly he strove to preserve peace and save the 
nor in the overthrow of another, but in a peace | country from the horrors of war. 

which opened to both a clearer and a more glorious 


accomplished by diplomacy and time. It is to the 











General Grant, on the contrary, seems to be with- 
out suflicient elevation of mind to realize how much 


For such an end of such a strife what recognition | more glorious are the victories of peace than those of 
befits rational men but thankfulness as of mariners| war. We do not say that the thirst for the excite- 
snatched from the ingulfing sea, and travelers in| ment ofa military campaign and the desire to distin- 
the Alps escaped from the avalanche which no man| guish himself in a future war are unnatural, The 
masters? Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thee, | opening of the recent war found him a tanner in an ob- 
O Lord! belongs the glory of this marvelous thing. | scure country town, a man with little business facul- 
They who best have done their duty, they who most | ty and uniformly unsuccessful in trade. His life had 
honestly have striven to do it, as each day came and | been a series of disappointments. 
went, knew not, nor, being honest, could pretend to | however, lifted him from obscurity and made him the 
know, what the morrow should bring forth. It is| American Marlborough. 
the peculiar and imposing feature of the civil war of] victories over his own countrymen he should wish to 
the Union that we can discern in it no such predomi-| measure swords with the captains of the most mili- 
nant human figure as that of Cromwell in the. tary nation of the world is, we say, not unnatural, and 
English war against divine right, or of Mirabeau or| shows him to be keenly sensitive to the temptations 
Napoleon in the great French cataclysm, or Wash-| of military life and susceptible to the allurements of 
ington in our own colonial Revolution. In its incep- | personalambition. These qualities may be associated 
tion, its progress, its termination, this colossal history | with high personal qualities, but certainly not with 
more nearly than any other which man has made| the highest. 

resembles the mighty convulsions by which nature 
has evolved the successive developments of her| the extreme poverty of the southern people, the great 
material forms, and from it as from them the reverent | problems of race and labor which are demanding 
mind looks up to Him who is the God of nature and | solution, and the adjustments required by our tremend- 
of man. Before the working of His will, then, let} ous financial burdens, every one who has at heart 
neither pride forbid the victorious soldier of the | the best interests of the nation must wish the United 
Union nor passion withhold the defeated soldier of | States to have a period of rest for at least eight or 
the South this day from kneeling. The triumph and | ten years, There is nothing to fear from Maximilian. 
the peace we celebrate to-day belong to both, for|The perpetuity of a great empire on our southern 
both are subject to His will; and clasping each other’s| borders is an impossibility, 
hands before His altar, both North and South should | government were to recognize Maximilian as Emperor 


This great war, 


That after having gained 


In view of the unsettled condition of the country, 


Suppose that our 


of Mexico, what would be the result? Examine the 
question fairly, unbiased by any national prejudice. 
For once, forget the Monroe doctrine, however flat- 
tering that may be to our pride, and look the facts of 
the case full in the face. It is clearly for our interest 
to have a stable government in Mexico, and as the 
natives have shown themselves incapable of self- 
government, somebody must govern them. We do 


E are pained to learn from accounts in all the | not want that somebody to be Maximilian or any one 
leading newspapers that wherever General| else but ourselves. 
Grant has been during his recent trip eastward and|can this end be best attained ? 
southward he has expressed himself openly and carn- | recognized and its stability secured, there would be 
estly in favor of a war with France to overthrow the |an immense influx of emigrants from the United 
empire of Mexico, There can be no doubt but that | States to Mexico, who would be attracted by its 


The question then arises, how 
Were the empire 
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this is his position, and that he takes every possible | boundless mineral resources. Brought up under a 
occasion to enforce his views not only upon private | free government, these people would naturally be- 
persons with whom he has interviews, but in official | come restless under an emperor, That restlessness 
And make the nation weep in streams of blood ! conferences with the President and the cabinet. We re- | would be shared by the natiye Mexicans, and the two 
Let them net Jive to taste this land's inepnee eat that we are pained at this conduct on the part | parties would unite for the srthrow f I ‘re 
That would with treason wound this fair land’s peace! | P : i ‘ p: ee ’ € tor the overthrow of the empire. 
Now civil wounds are stopped, peace lives again ; of the'Licutenant-General. During the late war we | American brains would supply what the Mexicans 
That she may long live here, God say—Amen !” were among those who believed that he was the com-| have always lacked, and some fine day news would 
He must be dull of brain and cold of heart who|ing man; that he had the dignity and the sensv of| be received of the departure of Maximilian for a more 
does not feel that this greatest National Thanksgiving | personal decorum which would fit him for the high-| congenial clime; The step from that to annexation 


With smiling plenty and fair prosperous days ! 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord! 
That would reduce these bloody days again, 
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to the United States would be a short one, and then 
a lasting farewell to revolutions in Mexico. Specula- 
tion as this is, it is worth considering, especially if it 
be the only alternative to a war with France for an 
idea. : 
Nothing is so certainly written in the book of 
destiny as the future possession of Mexico by the 
Anglo-American race. We can afford to wait. We 
must wait if we would be wise, and not at this un- 
propitious time, while the country is bleeding at 
every pore, and while the enormous national debt 
compels heavy taxation, enter upon a new war, the 
end of which no man can foresee. Will the Lieuten- 
ant-General think of these things before he makes 
another speech or unbosoms himself to his retainers? 








HOPE FOR THE METROPOLITAN PRESS. 
T may interest our readers to learn that the reforms 
specified by Tue Rounp TaBLeE as requisite to 
make the metropolitan daily papers fit representa- 
tives of the interests of the city in which they are 
published are likely to be effected, at least in part. 
The conductors of these journals, in view of the 
meager quantity of news that they furnish their 
readers and the superiority of papers in the smaller 
cities, have begun to feel ashamed of their publica- 
tions. The Times has taken the initiative, and appeared 
on Monday on a sheet of the same size as that on 
which its London prototype is printed. For this step 
in advance of its competitors it deserves all credit, 
and may justly claim, in the matter of enterprise, to 
be recognized as the leading journal of the country. 
Another paper, the Herald, announces that when 
it takes possession of the new building which it 
proposes to erect on the site of the old Museun, it 
will appear with an additional column on each page 
and will be reducea in price to three cents a copy. 
We hear, also, that certain other daily papers are pre- 
paring to issue as large a sheet as any of the London 
journals. It is to be regretted, however, that these 
changes were not effected before the meeting of Con- 
gress, so that there might be given a full and com- 
plete record of its proceedings. It is a disgrace to 
the metropolitan press that, owing to a lack of enter- 
prise and to deficient mechanical facilities, it is un- 
able to furnish the public with full reports of the im- 
portant debates in Congress, During the coming 
winter, as in these that are passed, the patrons of 
these papers will have to be content with the meager 
abstracts of debates telegraphed to the Associated 
Press from Washington, unless the Times avails itself 
of its enlarged size to print the debates in full. 

The Herald does well to promise a larger sheet. It 
ought to have furnished one years since without any 
promise. Its resources have been so ample that it might 
have made a newspaper which would not have been 
inferior to the London Times, except, of course, in 
editorial ability. Mr. Bennett, however, will make a 
great mistake if he reduces the price of his paper to 
three centsa copy. It is an unwarrantablelibel upon 
the American people to suppose that they begrudge 
a few pennies for what has become a necessity to 
them, to wit: a live daily journal. The necessi- 
ties of the war and the increased cost of white 
paper compelled the leading dailies to double their 
price, and the experiment has shown that their respec- 
tive circulations have increased in spite of the fact. 
The great mistake made by all the journals, how- 
ever, is to supply the reading public with papers 
below cost and make the advertising public make 
good the loss. The effect of this is to compel 
the printing of the papers on a small shect as 
well as to diminish their usefulness and lower their 
character. The true principle is to make a paper for 
its readers rather than for its advertisers, This is the 
reason, we may say by way of parenthesis, that we 
decline to permit the advertisements in Tue Rounp 
TABLE to trespass upon the quantity of reading mat- 
ter which we are determined to furnish our patrons, 
and, in order to accommodate both parties, print ex- 
tra pages when it is necessary. Shrewd business men 
will always strive to advertise in a successful paper, 
but the publishers owe it to the readers not to allow 
a love of dollars and cents to make them oblivious to 
What is due to readers. The truth is, it would be far 
better for our daily papers if they could get along 


‘outside of the respective 








without inserting advertisements, and we venture to 
predict that the day is coming when the publisher 
who will be bold enough to reject advertisements and 
fill his paper full of news will achieve a great and de- 
served success. Mr, Bonnerhas given an example how 
a weekly story-paper can be published without rely- 
ing upon advertisers for support and be more success- 
ful than any of its competitors that admitted adver- 
tisements. 

Still another reason for increasing the price of our 
metropolitan journals is to force the publishers to use 
a better quality of paper than they nc w give their 
readers. Fine white paper is very high, but the pub- 
lic will gladly pay for it. Take up a copy of any of 
the New York dailies and it is as much as one’s eyes 
are worth to read it, owing to the very poor paper on 
which it is printed. Some allowance may be made 
for the small type used, but precious little. That 
this is so, can be seen at a glance when the same 
journal is compared with one of the large London 
dailies. In the latter every word is clear, every letter 
distinct, and all because of the superior quality of the 
paper. This consideration we commend to the con- 
ductors of the metropolitan press, assuring them that 
he who first presents his readers with a paper that 
can be read with comfort will secure a circulation 
that will outstrip his most sanguine calculations, 

The fact is, our daily papers are too cheap. They 
are actually sold at a loss, under the delusion that 
the public will not pay even the cost of the pa- 
per. This is wrong in every respect. The public 
will pay any price for a paper so long as it is a really 
good journal. If our metropolitan journalists are wise, 
they will increase the price of their publications to 
five cents a copy rather than reduce it to three cents, 
or keep it at four cents, and, our word for it, they 
will lose nothing by their course. There is a demand 
for a first-rate daily paper in this city, and such an one 
cannot be sold (unless at a loss) for less than five 
cents a copy. Should we start a daily issue of THs 
Rovunp TaBLE its price will more likely be above the 
sum named than below, and we feel sure that for 
this very reason it will obtain a larger circulation 
than any of its competitors, The public craves a 
really good daily newspaper, and is ready and willing 
to pay for it. 








Tue Thirty-ninth Congress convened on Monday. 
The House organized promptly by the election of 
Schuyler Colfax as Speaker and Edward McPherson 
as Clerk, just as everybody expected. An effort was 
made by Mr. Brooks, of this city, to have the names 
of the representatives from Tennessee placed on the 
roll (as a precedent for other similar cases), but the 
House, being inno mood to listen to any such question, 
sustained the action of the clerk by an overwhelming 
majority. The whole question of the admission of 
representatives from the seceded States was, by reso- 
lution, referred to a joint committee of fifteen, to con- 
sist of nine representatives and six senators. On 
Tuesday the President’s message, with the usual ac- 
companying documents, was transmitted to Congress, 
but the early hour at which we are compelled to go 
to press this week prevents any extended comments 
upon it in this issue. 

It would be hard to over-estimate the megnitude 
of the work devolving upon this new Congress. To 
its two immediate predecessors was committed the 
work of preserving the Union against any and all 
efforts to destroy it, while upon this rests the responsi- 
bility of reconstructing that Union upon a basis firmer 
in every respect than it was before. The country 
having indorsed the republican party with a unan- 
imity rarely seen before, will hold its representatives 
responsible for their action in the national legislature, 
inasmuch as they form the cotrolling majority in 
both branches. The opposition in the House is 
feeble beyond calculation. With the exception of 
Mr. James Brooks, of this city, there is hardly 
a name in the list that is familiar to anybody 
districts which the 
gentlemen represent. This is unfortunate for the 
country and the administration ; for, as has been urged 
before in these columns, a vigorous, patriotic, earnest 
opposition party is needed for the full discussion of 
great public questions, and to act both asa theck typon 
and a stimulus to the party in power. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, November 15, 1865. 

GEOGRAPHICAL science now travels on the legs of Liv- 
ingstone, of Hall, and of Baker—nay, of Baker’s wife 
also. The Royal Geographical Society has just had a 
royal opening for the season, there being present many 
distinguished savans, and some other noted persons, as 
the Count of Paris, Lady Franklin, and others. The 
special attraction was a promised account from Mr. Baker 
of those recent explorations which he and his brave wife 
have together made in Central Africa, and which have 
brought into the region of clear knowledge the initiatory 
discoveries of Grant and Speke, just as Newton shaped 
the ideas and achievements of Kepler into science. His 
narration of the difficulties with which the African ex- 
plorers have to deal was grievously impressive ; the men 
with him were always mutinying or deserting. He at 
last came upon the Latookas, a tribe long-haired, and 
who wear their hair in helmet-shaped top-knots—the 
hair requiring ten years to grow to such length. Among 
the Obbos he found a black Brigham Young, with one 
hundred and sixteen children. Next he came to Kam. 
brasi’s land, to which only himself, wife, and three fol- 
lowers were admitted. Kambrasi gave him seventeen 
cows and several lots of wine, but lied dreadfully, telling 
him that Lata Nzige was a six months’ journey off; he 
found it ten days. Indeed the lies with which Baker was 
met at every stage were as big as those which the Red 
Indians of old told De Soto about the proximity of the 
streams whose sands ran gold. Here Mrs. Baker was 
struck with sun-stroke, and both she and her husband 
suffered the African fever. Yet they pressed on. Kam- 
brasi, after getting all he could out of them, pricked 
arms with their head man, and both drank blood to- 
gether ; and their passport thus viséed, they went on 
with a train of blacks dressed out in tails and horns 
“like devils.” They next reached the great water, the 
sister-lake of Victoria Nyanza, the two being the great 
reservoirs of the Nile. Speke only heard about this lake, 
which the natives call the “ Water of the White Lo- 
custs.” It is a magnificent expanse of water, as large as 
Scotland, in a basin of granite and gneiss, receiving the 
drain of the torrents which stream down the northwest- 
tern slopes of the Mountains of the Moon—the great 
river entering it on the east as the Karuma, and leaving 
it on the extreme north as the Nile. The Karuma en- 
ters it in a series of grand cataracts which Mr. Baker has 
called the “ Murchison Falls,” after the president of the 
Geographical Society, who was, by the way, present at 
this narrative. The lake itself he called the Albert Ny- 
anza. 

One cannot help regretting that English pride should 
so far accompany English valor and energy as to give to 
these inland seas and cataracts even such worthy names 
as those they thus bear. We are painfully learning, in 
America, the mistake of having superseded aboriginal 
names with the worn-out nomenclature of Europe, and 
are slowly returning to the names which nature, acting 
through the fineness of the savage instinct, gave. Had 
we the renaming of our continent, we should name no 
more rivers James or Ann, no more towns York or Troy ; 
we should see the beautiful Indian names to be the vocal 
rendering of every lake, river, or mountain. Those 
swart Africans, also, have correctly translated the phe- 
nomena around them. Karuma, Tanganyka, Gondokoro, 
Nyanza, Zanzibar, are the names which the ebony Adam 
called them when God brought before him each thing to 
be named, by giving him eye, ear, and instinct to feel 
their import. Baker has by no means exhausted discov- 
ery in this direction ; and all eyes are following Living- 
stone, who is at this moment plunging into the same 
wild region. His expedition starts at once from Bom- 
bay, under the auspices of the governor, Sir Bartle Frere, 
taking buffaloes instead of horses, in order to escape the 
trouble of the tsetze-fly, and will thoroughly explore the 
region cf Tanganyka. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


In February, 1864, Prince Gortschakoff wrote : “ The 
dismemberment of the duchies (¢. e., Schleswig and Hol- 
stein) may bring about the formation of a great Scandi- 
navian state, but Russian interests are opposed to such a 
combination, and we should do all in our power to pre- 
vent it.” The interest which Russia regards as involved 
in the combination of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
into a great and powerful Scandinavian state is that which 
arises from her (Russia’s) ownership of Finland, which 
would unquestionably try to join her fortunes to such new 
state—a consummation which it would be almost impos- 
sible for Russia to prevent. The idea of an intimate alli- 
ance between the great countries in question has always 
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been cherished by the present King of Sweden, and was 
also held by the late King of Denmark. Since the spolia- 
tion of Denmark this idea has been reawakened. It now 
appears that the bulk of the people desire it in all the 
countries immediately interested, and so it is not impos- 
sible that the political map of Europe may be materially 
altered and the balance of power seriously affected. Eng- 
land particularly encourages this; France would not dis- 
like it as the establishment of a check on any westward 
pretensions of Prussia; and Russia alone would not be 
able at such a distance to prevent the birth ofa new coun" 
try, nor even its absorption of Finland. 


THE NAPOLEONIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

It is surely the most singularly courageous policy which 
history can award to the present Emperor of the French 
that the correspondence of the first Napoleon, with all its 
disgraceful and queer disclosures, should go on in uninter- 
rupted and unmutilated publication. His mean espionage 
of honorable men and women, his cowering timidity, his 
cowardly proscription and banishment of Madame de 
Staél and others like her, have all been paraded with a 
most uncharacteristic bluntness. Does Louis Napoleon 
wish to have the indorsement of a name adored by the 
French on hisown usurpations? The eighteenth volume 
of this work has this week reached England. To the 
tremendous power of lying which has already been un- 
folded as his beyond that of all preceding liars, it seems 
that he could, with great facility, join religious hypocrisy 
and cant. In his circular, dated Madrid, December, 1808, 
to the Italian bishops, he ascribes his saving the city from 
the fury of the factions to “a special grace of God ” (that 
God who was “always on the side of the best battal- 
ions !”), and desires the bishops, “in whose piety he con- 
fides, to assemble our people of Italy in their holy 
churches to chant the Ze Deum, and recite the other 
prayers appropriate to the circumstances, and to ask from 
God, from whom all proceeds, that he would continue to 
bless our arms, and drive from the Continent the malig- 
nant influence of the English, who are the enemies of all 
religion as they are of the repose andjtranquillity of man- 
kind.” Napoleon, repose, tranquillity ! 

MRS. GASKELL’S DEATH, 

While sitting at her own fireside, on Sunday evening 
last, reading to her own children, Mrs. Gaskell;was struck 
with sudden death. The general gloom shows how deep 
and far was her influence. She was the wife of the lead- 
ing Unitarian minister in Manchester, the mother of 
lovely and talented sons and daughters, and as faithful 
and efficient in her domestic as in her literary duties. It 
is not many years since her first novel, “ Mary Barton,” 
was written, in consequence of a suggestion that she 
should thus try to avert the results of a great sorrow 
which were threatening her health. She wrote the book 
on odd scraps of paper, and without any intention of pub- 
lication. Its cordial reception led her to write other 
stories, “North and South,” “ Cranford,” “Sylvia’s Lov- 
ers,” incomparably the best of which was “ Cranford.” 
In her “ Life of Charlotte Bronté” she tried to tell the 
truth without hurting living people, and committed 
errors of judgment which led her into much trouble, but 
her book on that theme is a household gospel throughout 
Yorkshire, and will be that which shall cause her name 
to be remembered longest. One of the best things she 
has written is “ Wives and Daughters,” now in course of 
publication in “ Cornhill,” which, it is feared, may not have 
been entirely concluded ; though of this the publicknows 
nothing as yet. It was, probably, after reading some 
portion of this that Madame George Sand said, some 
months ago, according to the Pall Mall Gazette, in con- 
versation with an English friend, “ Mrs. Gaskell has done 
what neither I nor other female writers in France can ac- 
complish—she has written novels which excite the deep- 
est interest in men of the world, and which even girls 
will be the better for reading.” 


THE LORD MAYOR’S sliow. 

Have you ever heard a little girl with new pink dress, 
and span-new shoes and stockings, say—“Look at my 
new frock! See my pretty shoes!”—then you have 
seen the Lord Mayor’s show. The show was well 
enough when London was a little girl, but now it is 
painful. “Fine as a fiddle,” “ fine as a steamboat ”—all 
other fines will fail to indicate the gaudiness of the Lord 
Mayor himself, whom the elder Hood called a “splendid 
animal.” The show once meant the city of London’s 
independence of the crown; it now means a masquerade 
too orderly and cloggy to be even a good carnival. The 
only good thing about the procession that I found was 
that it merched to the tune of “John Brown’s Body.” 
The Lord Mayor is a Jew—Phillips by name—and is a 
good enough sort of man (the Lord Mayor last year was 


adult inmates of Bermondsey workhouse are allowed two 
ounces of animal food per day to find that all Englishmen 
are not so treated—aldermen and mayors for example. 
An authentic journal thus estimates the substantial 
character of the banquet which the procession proceeded 
into: 
“The guests were about 1,050 in number, to each of 
whom was allotted, as a commencement of the feast, his 
proper share of 1,250 pints of turtlesoup. Put into 
the ordinary form of reckoning, this means that nearly 
three platefuls of turtle were provided for each man. 
Then followed an army of every species of fish, flesh, and 
fowl that is considered worthy of being consumed on so 
august an occasion. By a rough estimate it appears that 
about four pounds weight of good solid food was pre- 
pared for each person, exclusive of vegetables, tarts, 
fruits, and sweets of every description, which alone must 
have amounted to many hundredweight. Altogether 
there must have been something more than five tons of 
delicacies and- luxuries laid upon the truly groaning 
tables in addition to the eleven hundredweight of turtle- 
soup with which the diners whetted their constitutionally 
feeble appetites.” 

LITERARY. 
The last absurdity is the edition of an “ Expurgated 
Edition of Montaigne,” prepared by the author of the 
“Gentle Life.’ Why will good people be goodies? One 
would have thought that Bowdler’s emasculated Shake- 
speare was enough ridiculed to have prevented this folly. 
Professor Fawcett’s “ Economic Position of the British 
Laborer” (“Macmillan”) consists of a series of powerful lec- 
tures delivered by this blind professor and M.P at Cam- 
bridge, and is said to be the most radical utterance ever 
heard in that ancient university. 
Professor Masson will still edit “ Macmillan” from Edin- 
burgh, which is a day’s post from London. 
Robert Browning’s new poem will contain fifteen thou- 
sand lines. 
Sir John Bowring gives his personal recollections of 
his old companion in China-rascalities, Palmerston, in to- 
day’s “ Fortnightly.” 
Ben Jonson’s skull is said to be in the possession of a 
private individual, and efforts are being made to get it by 
Dr. King, president of the Hull Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society. 
Great preparations are being made to have the national 
collection and exhibition of portraits at the Kensington 
Museum, in 1866, as good as possible. The University of 


man of which is Earl Derby—its very valuable collec 
tion. 
PERSONAL, 

The election oc Thomas Carlyle to the lord-rectorship 
of Edinburgh University gives great satisfaction here. 
There was a tremendous tongue-war between the Dis- 
raelites and the Carlyleites : ‘‘ Your candidate’s a deist,” 
said the former ; “ Yours is a Jew,” retorted the latter. 

The testimonial to Mazzini has already reached about 
£300. 

The translations from the German in “ Blackwood” are, 
I believe, by J. R. Thompson, once of the “ Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger,” who is living here in poor circumstances. 

It is reported that Holman Hunt will soon be married. 


M. D.C. 








BOSTON, 

Boston, Dec. 1, 1865. 

I pon’t know anything more welcome to an omnivor- 
ous devourer of books than the refreshment of a new rev- 
elation. It is now more than twelve years since Robert- 
son, of Brighton, died, and in this interval there have 
been no sermons published of a similar high character 
(for such sudorific effusions as Spurgeon’s are out of the 
question) which have equaled them in a wide-spread in- 
fluence. The different serics of them in England have 
had an average of nine or ten editions; in Mudie’s li- 
brary the copies showed as much handling as the last new 
novel ; in Germany they have been included in the Tauch- 
nitz collection ; and Messrs. Ticknor & Fields with us have 
sold a number of editions that is only a little less, if not 
equal to that of the London publishers. It is not surpris- 
ing that such a general recognition of the preacher has 
produced a craving for some knowledge ofthe man. The 
“Life and Letters” which was to display his character 
has been long promised, and only now given us. A man 
so earnest could hardly have failed to make his character 
known by his works, and in that way we got a key to 
what we were to expect in his biography ; but its devel- 
opment is, nevertheless, something more than we could 
have figured. His letters and thoughts present us o 
character of marked traits, some of them seemingly in- 
consistent, but all molded into wholeness by the thorough 
intensity of principle which pervaded his being. He 
lived such a life as makes a refreshing record, though it 
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tainly was not the life of a self-complacent being, nor in 
any maudlin conventional sense that of a pietist. He is 
emphatic, in fact, in denunciation of everything that re- 
sembles a simpering habit of affecting to be not as other 
men are, and did not hesitate to say that he knew no 
weaker persons than those in the ordinary way called re- 
ligious. He made a great many of such sweeping asser- 
tions, true and only partially true, and consequently by 
many in his lifetime he was judged unfairly himself—tho 
fact being, he was indignant at cant, at self-complacency, 
at pretensions, and his passions colored his judgments. It 
was just these traits of frowning denunciations in Theo- 
dore Parker that made Robertson admire the man despite 
his dislike of his irreverence of things he held most sa- 
cred, and of his rationalism on points that were in hisown 
nature bound upin truthfulness and faith. He would ad- 
mire the man at any rate, and I half suspect that the 
same spirit that made him say he wished to have been 
born in the age of feudalism, that he might have a mis. 
sion to redress wrongs, prompted him to a sterner de- 
fense of a person so obnoxious to evangelicalism just in 
proportion as he was obnoxious. What he found to ob- 
ject to in Parker did not exist in Channing ; and if there 
is one man more than another that this Church of Eng- 
land priest sets up as a model of a Christian character, it 
is this idol of Boston Unitarianism. You can understand 
that ina community where Channing's influence has been 
so widely felt as here that Robertson’s sermons have al- 
ways had their strongest admirers. Not that the Eng- 
lishman was a Unitarian in its ordinary significance. His 
own views on the Trinity were called in question by tho 
conservators of his Church, but he was not prepared to 
believe Channing’s, nevertheless ; but he did believe in 
that Unitarian’s way of feeling for and adoration 
of Christ, and longed to be able to reach it 
himself. This was a startling admission, certainly, 
for an Episcopal priest, and we may well under. 
stand how such enunciations created commotion, and ex- 
posed him to the slander of backbiting critics, who per- 
plexed him all the more for receiving him with smiles to 
his face. They made him long at times for a more posi- 
tive life, that is, one of action more than of thought. 
He wearied of the invisible, and would seek relief in 
the tangible. One day, when he had listened to some ac. 
counts of the Kaflfir war, he wrote, “I don’t know how 
it is, but they rouse me more than anything of our civil- 
ized life—the risks and excitements are more real than 
the being badgered by old maids of both sexes in a place 
like Brighton.” It is some such expressions like this, now 
and then, that have a seeming air of unmanliness so for- 
eign to our idea of the man; that seem to show that he 
was weary of fighting in his chosen field—but we must 
first understand his life before committing ourselves to 
such an opinion. There were, doubtless, many times in his 
last months or years, perhaps, when he was sinking un- 
der an agonizing disease, when these utterances sprang 
from his morbid condition, but they were grounded in 
traits of his nature he never concealed, and which were 
due to his birthright. He was a thorough Englishman, 
and the best of national traits were emphasized in him. 
This is a man’s life, I say, that it is refreshing to read— 
earnestness without fanaticism ; courage based upon 
principle ; independence free of craving for martyrdom ; 
popularity distinct from notoriety ; in fine, a life with soul, 
mind, and judgment. 

I turn to another book of the week, which comes out 
with Little, Brown & Co.’s imprint, from such a record as 
Robertson’s in some respects better’ prepared for it. Rob- 
ertson often counseled his young friends to read much, 
not many books, and he tells us how Plato, Aristotle, and 
Jonathan Edwards, with repeated study, passed like iron 
atoms of blood into his constitution. 
Bible in no habit of exclusiveness ; he believed more in 
the spirit than the letter; but he knew how the spirit 
could only be eliminated by encompassing the letter vigi- 
lantly with every elucidation that could be brought to 
bear. He regretted that the pulpit had lost its old char- 
acter of instructor as well as minister—that it was no 
longer newspaper, schoolmaster, historian, all in one, and 
as far as in him lay he would have it otherwise. He be- 
lieved in solid learning. He communed on the seaside to 
gather impulses for a sermon, but he never thought it in- 
dependent of the library. He knew the graces of oratory, 
and felt that he could gain the fame of it, but he despised 
it for the gaudiness that too often constituted it. He 
would have nothing meretricious about him. He would 
have blushed with shame had they nicknamed his chapel 
“Robertson’s theater.” He would lend himself to no 
“starring ” schemes, under the seductive phrase of wider 
fields of labor. He knew that to accomplish his mission 
as an interpreter of the Holy Word, there was need of 
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may not have been one of uncontested triumph, as it cer. 


downright hard study. he glaring flummery of pulpit 
mountebanks was his aversion, and he knew, like oil and 
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water, the requisite learning and this tinsel could never 
mix. This then is the way that Robertson’s life is sug- 
gestive of real genuine labor of the brain, and we have it 
in Dr. Smith’s well established “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
the grand storehouse of facts and opinions on every branch 
of Biblical knowledge, an abridgment of which, reduced 
two-thirds, and still leaving a portly volume, in octavo, 
of over 1,000 pages, is the one now before me. “ The 
main object of the editor,” says the preface, “is to place 
within the reach of every Christian household a popular 
abstract of a work which has received the approval of 
those most competent to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject.” The work is manufactured in England, brought 
here in the sheets, and published here at a price that 
could not be afforded save by control of both markets—so 
that both publisher and public must gain by the opera- 
tion. 
devoted his life to the subject to gainsay the justice of the 
approval that Dr. Smith claims for his labors, and those 
of some sixty or more coadjutors, all eminent in this de- 
partment of learning. “The preface does not convey any 
catchwords that mere notice-mongers can seize upon to 
display, at second-hand, a seeming familiarity with the 
subject. It is one of those works that now and then 
come forward which, though intended for all who read, 
have never their claims presented properly. There is 
hardly a newspaper in the land whose literary staff is 
competent to deal with such a work, and the popular eye 
only catches among the ordinary notices a brief reference 
calculated to relieve the editor’s conscience, by giving it 
asquare or so. There may be, and doubtless is,a chance 
for a better recognition among the religious journals, if 
they have catholicity enough to admire anything that 
eschews polemical discussions. ‘The book has, in itssolid 
pages, its suflicient wood-cuts, its weighty list of contri- 
butors, the air of eminent respectability which the hacks 
of the newspaper offices have an instinct for snufling at 
once ; but when all the platitudes of admiration are lav- 
ished on any ephemera of the day, what possible chance 
of suitable laudation, have they, the stand-point of judg- 
ment, to be bestowed upon this? We can never hope 
that books of this class can adequately be presented to 
the popular notice until the whole system of our news- 
paper criticism is changed. It is not enough to say 
some weighty review may correct all this, for where 
there is one household into which such an authority 
enters there are hundreds that know it not, and for 
whose family discussion this quict guest would be in- 
valuable. 

I find Robertson more than once expressing the sense 
of refreshment he got in turning to science, after a hard 
week of professional labor. There has been so much done, 
particularly in the department of natural history, of late 
years, to render the severer departments evenJattractive 
to ordinary persons, that it is not strange that the hard- 
worked brain can recuperate with studies that have been 
made more and more independent of the stuffed speci 
mens and herbarium, and carry with them a sense of the 
fresh air and the odors of the field and shore. The 
aquarium and the Wardian case have brought these al- 
most literally into our chambers. The furor for these 
things which prevailed a few years ago is doubtless di_ 
minishing ; and lumber rooms are receiving the disused 
receptacles. The love of such reproductions of natural 
influences has been well implanted, however, and can 
never wholly fail, The era of novelty has been succeed- 
ed by that of science for its own sake. This justifies, in 
some measure, the greater professional tone which per- 
vades this new volume by the younger Agassiz, “ Sea-side 
Studies in Natural History,” which Ticknor & Fields have 
just issued. To a certain extent technical phraseology 
may be necessary, but why one need, in a book for the 
commonalty, to talk of “littoral fauna,” when good and 
sufficient common English equivalents are in every mouth, 
is more than can be conceived. Natural history, as a 
means of educational development among the ordinary 
classes, has gained most of its power of late years by the 
touch of humanized feeling which has been made to per- 
vade it. What Landseer has done for the horse and dog 
in his way, Gosse, Forbes, Kingsley, and others have done 
in another for the lowest objects on the sea-shore. There 
is a great difference between the diffusion and the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Technicality may be the step- 
Ping stone to the latter; but as little of it as possible is 
requisite to the other. This seems to be the only objection- 
able feature of the present volume. There are some ob- 
stacles, I know, in the way of a more popular treatment 
of the subject. Relating to the lower orders of animals, it 
deal with subjects that have never had much popular sig- 
nificance. Ina great measure insignificant to the popular 
eye, these humble creatures have eluded observation, and 
have not secured for themselves distinctive appellations 
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when they do not appropriate good Saxon to prevent the 
necessity. 
‘** What is it? A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can, 
The beauty would be the same.” 

Governor Winthrop, of Connecticut, described one of 
these animals in a paper to the Royal Society, in 1670, as 
a “basket fish,” and the designation, faulty as it is in a 
scientific sense, has stuck beyond the power of academies 
to remove. So is it.with jelly-fish, star-fish, and other 
designations of the radiates. If we add sea-urchin, and 
perhaps one or two others of local importance, we name 
all the popular designations that this large sphere of an- 
imal life has ever secured. It is doubtless owing to the 
few points of contact that they have had with man, and 
the little that has been known of them even among the 
scientific, for it is only within the last fifty years, as our 
author says, that their complicated history has been un- 
raveled and the facts presented in their true connection, 
Within this period the subject has had fascinations for 
many, and coming to the task after so much had been done 
in mapping out the great limits and division of animal 
life according to the later methods of science, we owe it, 
doubtless, that the investigations have been forced to a 
technical nomenclature. Mr. Agassiz himself seems to 
have done a considerable amount of primary investiga- 
tion, and the present volume chronicles more than one 
original discovery in this field. 
this book (for the wife of the elder Agassiz is joint-laborer 
in the matter with her step-son) make no pretensions of 
presenting a complete text-book, but have simply in view 
a volume of hints for amateur collectors. Books of a sim- 
ilar kind, like Mr. Kingsley’s “Glaucus” and some of Mr. 
Gosse’s contributions, have not been wanting already ; 
but they were adapted to the shores of England exclu- 
sively. To fill just this position in relation to the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay was the object in the present in- 
stance, as far, at least, as concerned what are technically 
termed the radiates. The volume is very handsomely 
printed, abundantly supplied with drawings, and is doubt- 
less as well perfected in a scientific point of view as was 
possible—its make-up, certainly, being in competent- 
hands. 

I have not space this week to give the proper examina- 
tion which I intended of Billings’s “ Tennyson” and “ De- 
serted Village.” Billings has long had a reputation for | 
the skillfulness of his designs, and certainly outranks in | 
this department all of our Boston illustrators. Iam glad | 
to see he is taking earnestly hold of this movement to | 
reach a high standard of embellishment, which shall both 
be ornamental and helpful in an esthetic sense. Some of 
his designs for another volume which his publishers are 


cently. 
great delicacy and precision, and I felt sorry to think they 


Billings’s work somehow gets a taint of commonplace in 
the engraver’s hands. I fear we have not engravers equal 
to the merit of our designers. Not, perhaps, that they 
cannot attain with practice the highest excellence, but 
there is wanting the proper encouragement to elicit it. 
Some of my readers may have seen the recent London 
edition of the New Testament with wood-cuts after the 
designs of the old masters. 
that work we seem utterly unable. I will not say that 
it is beyond the power of our engravers, but I do say that 
no American publisher can afford the outlay with the pres- 
ent uncertainty of adequate return from the public. We 
have an abundance of book-buyers, but they are not many 
of them gifted with discrimination in this matter, at least, 
It is partly owing to a want of organized habits of taste— 
a matter we are remedying fast enough—and partly to 
the utter unreliableness of the press in teaching the pub- 
lic to distinguish what is really good from that which is 
merely meretricious. Vera pro gratis. I am loth but 
obliged to pass by, this time, Gilbert's rendering of “The 
Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and Roberts Brothers’ new il- 
lustrated issue of “Songs of Seven,” only remarking of 
the first portrait of Miss Ingelow that we have been fa- 
vored with that the face looks more American than Eng- 
lish, 

We have,two juveniles out this week, which I can but 
briefly name now, a new edition of Capt. Marryat’s “ Pri. 
vateersman,” from Roberts Brothers, and another volume 
by Oliver Optic, “ The Yankee Middy,” from Lee & Shep- 
ard. The last-named house have in press “Practical 
and Scientific Fruit Culture,” by Charles R. Baker, with 
cuts and maps, and, I am told, the work has the sanction 
and aid of no less an authority in pomology than Mr 
Marshall P. Wilder, They are also having prepared at 
the Riverside press the earliest, I believe, of all of Rus- 








With the populace, who are always jealous of Latin, even 


kin’s works—a little tale which was resuscitated in Eng- 


The collaborators of 




















land, with the author’s sanction, some ten years ago 
entitled “The King of the Golden River; or, the Black 
Brothers.” 

W. V. Spencer publishes this week “Glimpses of His- 
tory ;” a volume which is made up of articlesand reviews 
contributed to “The North American,” “The Atlantic,” 
etc., by George M. Towle. The new installment of Mar- 
tin’s France, from Walker, Fuller & Co. is about ready. 

I have more fresh books to speak of than I can attend 
to this week—Agassiz’s “Seaside Studies,’ Robertson’s 
“ Life,’ Holmes’s “Humorous Poems,” an illustrated 
edition of “The Wayside Inn,” Alexander Smith’s 
“Summer in Skye”—all from Ticknor & Fields; and 
Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” and Frothingham’s 
“Life of General Warren,” from Little, Brown & Co» 
which I must revert to again. Mr. Flagg, of the last- 
named house, has just returned from England, bringing 
with him many cases of the finest foreign books, which 
is a topic of interest just now to our best buyers of books. 
It is rather disheartening, nevertheless, to look at many 
of them—the English shilling still ranges so high in the 
matter of exchange, and some of the illustrated volumes, 
with their perfection of wood-cuts, shake for the time 


something of our confidence in our American printing 
houses, Ww, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, December 4, 1865, 
Not recollecting, at this moment, whether I have al- 
ready mentioned the re-issue here of “The Tour of 
Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque,” I risk the 
repetition, having something to say about the book and 
its author—particularly as no mention of him is made in 
either of the two encyclopedias at hand (Appleton’s and 
Chambers’s) nor in the admirable “Book of Days” pub- 
lished by Chambers, of Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippincott, 
of Philadelphia. Above all, Dr. 8. A. Allibone, who is 
generally so accurate and full, has not put into his 
wonderful “Dictionary of English Literature and 
English and American Authors” the name of William 
Combe, author of at least a score of books. Mr, Combe, 
who was born about the year 1748, and who died in 
1823, at the ripe age of eighty, had the advantage of 
wealthy parents, who could afford to commence his edu- 
cation at Eton and complete it at Oxford. Soon after he 


graduated, with great reputation for his classical attain- 
ments, his uncle, Alderman Alexander, of London, left 
him $90,000, on receipt of which he determined to study 


the law. Accordingly, he entered himself at the Inner 


Temple, and commenced what is called “eating his 


terms”—all that is necessary to make a barrister ‘in 
England being that the “student ” (who need not study 


making ready for the next season came under my eye re- 
They were drawn directly upon the block with 


must yet pass through the alembic of another mind, for 


To reach the standard of 


if he prefer to idle) shall pay for and eat a certain 
number of dinners, in the dining-hall of the Inn of Court 
he belongs to, during each “term,” for three years, there 
being four of these terms in each year. When the full 
time has expired, the law-student places before the 
Benchers (generally old lawyers, magnates at the bar or 
on the bench) a certificate from the steward that he has 
duly paid for and attended the required number of 
dinners, whereupon he is called to the degree of utter or 
outer barrister, and can practice in any law-court in the 
kingdom—if clients will employ such a neophyte, Mr. 
Combe, who was a remarkably handsome man, fond of 
fashionable attire and costly society, and a favorite with 
the fair sex, went into a rapid course of extravagance, 
never completed his “studies” for the bar, spent all his 
money, exhausted all his credit, and finally, changing 
his name, enlisted as a private soldier in the British 
army—precisely as Coleridge did many years later, 
taking the name of Silas Tompkins Comberbatch, the 
initials of which resembled his own. William Combe 
had been a full private for some time, when it was 
his fortune to take Wolverhampton in his march. Foot- 
sore and dusty, wearied and hungry, he was recognized 
by an old acquaintance, as he was seeking his quarters, 
and in reply to the exclamation, “ What! bearing a 
knapsack?” he said, “Pooh! a ‘philosopher ought to 
bear anything.” He was the wonder, with his courtly 
manners and still elegant demeanor, of the customers 
of the public house on which he was billeted or quar- 
tered, and crowds used to fill the tap-room to hear the 
common soldier repeat, ore rotunda, long passages from 
Homer. Roger Kemble—father of the actors of that ilk, 
Sarah, John, and Charles,— was then the lessee of 
the little theater in Wolverhampton, where he played 
with his company of strollers. Very kindly, he 
gave Combe a free benefit, with the proceeds of 
pages he purchased his discharge from the army. 
| At the request of the audience, he appeared on the 
stage and made a speech, in which he noticed the 
various rumors about him, concluding, “ Now, gentle- 
men and ladies, I am going to tell you what I am.” 
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There was a pause, and then deep silence. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am—your very grateful servant.” After 
this he was waiter in a tavern at a Welsh watering- 
place, corporal in the French army, and finally in his 
novieiate at a French monastery. He returned to Lon- 
don, where he obtained employment from publishers as a 
translator, and soon rose into regular authorship. His 
second wife was a sister of Beau Corway, the portrait- 
painter, and as good a marriage as his improvidence 
would permit. In 1806, and for some time after, he was 
on the literary staff of the London Times. In 1808 he 
was cast into the King’s Bench Prison, as a debtor, and 
remained there for fifteen years, until his death. Some 
time before that occurred, his friends offered to pay his 
debts and liberate him, but he declined, saying that what 
were called “the liberties” of the King’s Bench (a cir- 
cle of nearly two miles diameter, with the prison in the 
center), precisely suited him. In these “liberties” or 
“rules” resided such debtors as pleased to pay for the 
privilege, the sole restriction being that if the debtor 
were found outside the circle, the keeper or marshal of 
the prison had to pay his debt. One ‘of the judges said 
that he believed these “rules” extended as far as the 
West Indies. In Combe’s case they certainly included 
96 Strand, the house of Mr. Rudolph Ackermann, once a 
great fine-arts publisher in London, and worthy of note 
as the person who commenced the beautiful but ephem- 
eral books called annuals, and who introduced lithog- 
raphy into England. Mr. Ackermann had commenced 
employing Combe about the year 1806, using his pen for 
a number of works in prose and verse, among which 


artist to the “ Poetical Magazine,” and supplied for it a 
series of grotesque colored illustrations, in which were 
presented humorous scenes from the life of an eccentric 
clergyman and schoolmaster much enamored of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Rowlandson supplied one plate 
a month, and Combe supplied the letter-press, in a sort 
of Hudibrastic verse. The sketches by pencil and pen, 
collected into a volume, had an immense sale, and the 
story had to be continued. But the added part was not 
very successful. There are twenty-one colored plates in 
the volume, very grotesque and extravagant, but also 
very ludicrous; and Combe’s letter-press, which flowed 
very easily, was full of good sense, shrewd remarks on 
life, and just criticism on art. “Syntax” preaches in a 
village church, and begins thus : 
“The subject I shall now rehearse 
Is Job the fifth—the seventh verse :— 


‘ As sparks rise upwards to the sky, 
So man is born to misery.’ 


“This is a truth we all can tell; 

In every state we know it well ; 

The infant in his cradle lies,” etc. 
up to the last and closing scenc. Mr. Thomas F. Bell, 
literary auctioneer in the establishment of M. Thomas 
& Son, in this city, purchased the original plates of “ Syn- 
tax” and has reproduced the work, in an octavo volume, 
published by John Campbell. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have an immense sale for 
“Our Mutual Friend,” of which they have brought over 
several different editions—most of them with the whole 
of the illustrations by Marcus Stone. The same house 
published on Saturday a new novel by Mrs. Southworth, 





were a “History of Oxford,” “Westminster Abbey,” 
“Dance of Life,” the “ Diaboliad,” a severe satire on 
living persons, “ History of the Thames,” “Johnny Que 
Genus,” 


his name (and that given only after his death), which was 
so very successful that second and third parts were added. 


Another of Mr. Ackermann’s employees was Thomas 
Rowlandson, a caricaturist, who came between the fa- 


mous Gilray and the far abler Cruikshank. He was 


| England, of which country and its society her knowledge 


and the “ Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the | 
Picturesque,” the only one of his works published with | 


entitled “ Allworth Abbey,” who has put its scene in 


has taken place here, at the age of 55. His complaint 
was congestion of the spleen. His body was covered 
with scars of wounds inflicted by the wild beasts. He 
it was who, some twenty years ago, when in Paris, sup. 
plied Eugene Sue with details about lion-taming which 
he worked up into “ The Wandering Jew.” R.8. M. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Witu1am H. AppPteton, New York.—The Patriot Boy; or, The 
Life and Career of Major-General Ormsby M. Mitchel. By 
Rev. P. C. Headley. 1866. Pp. 303. 

The Hero Boy; or, The Life and Deeds of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eralGrant. By Rev. P. C. Headley. 1865. Pp. 340. 
he Miner Boy and his Monitor; ‘The Career and 
Achievements of John Ericsson, the itngineer. By Rev. P. 
C. Headley. 1865. 
Life and Military Career of Major-General William Tecum- 
seh Sherman. B P.C. Headley. 1865. Pp. 368. 
Life and Naval “ented of Vice-Admiral David Glascoe Far- 
ragut. By Rev. P. C. Headley. 1865. Pp. 342. 
ife and Military Career of Major-General Philip Henry 
Sheridan. By Rev. P. C. Headley. 1865. Pp. 358. 
Lan, Bonnets; or, Truthfulness and Generosity. By Mrs. 
Tuthill. Pp. 294. 
7" the Backwoods Girl. By Mrs. L.C. Tuthill. 1865. 
5 
eautiful Bertha, Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 1865. Pp. 2 
Pp don top; or, A Noh e Aim. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 865, 


Get Money. Se. L. C. Tuthill. 1865. Pp. 284. 
Braggadocio. By Mrs. L. C.Tuthill. 1865. Pp. 237. 


Juuivs Bren, New York.—The Two Hungry Kittens. By Theo- 
dore Tilton. 1865. 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—History of the Rise -_ Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Lee By W. E. H. 
Lecky, A.M. 1865. 2vols. Pp. 405, 38 


W. A. TownsEenD, New York.—The Home of Washington and its 
Associations, Historical, Biographical, and Pictorial. By Ben- 
son J. Lossing. 1866. Pp. 376. 


Wi11aM V. Spencer, oon —Glimpses of History. By George 
M. Towle. 1866. Pp. 262. 


om} & SHEPARD, Boston.—Fairy Book. By Sophie May. 1865. 


Tour Dimple. By Sophie May. 1865. Pp. 





is very slight. 
Mr. Claxton will this week publish a number of new 


juvenile books, allin 18mo. These are: “ Howard Ash- | 


| ley,” “New York Ned,” “ Marion Through the Brush,” 
“ Witless Willie,” “ The Pastor’s Widow,” “The Young 


Wreckers of the Florida Reef,” and “ Raphael, the Blind | 


Boy. ” 











AGUA de MAGOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boon! | 


The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from | 


the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 


AT RETAIL, 


For Thirty Days, preparatory to Removal, 


| FINE CLOTHING 
| 
| 
| 


son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to | 


perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration, 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toile 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CoO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y, 





Ready December 15, 
Wirt 12 PHoToGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLINGALE, 
© Mother Dear, Jerusalem: 
THE OLD HYMN, ITS ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY. 
Edited by William C. Prime. 
1 vol. smali 4to. Only 300 copies printed. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, cor. of Ninth St. 





MACMILLAN’S CELEBRATED 
SKATES, 
946 Broapway, N. Y. 
{27 Send for a List with Cuts and Prices. 





Open the Door, Dear Arrah, for Me—A newand 
exquisite Gone. | from Arrah-na-Pogue, by Henry TUCKER, = 
published by JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway. 
cents. Mailed free on receipt of the price, or found at all the 
Music Stores, 


CARHART, WHITFORD & CO., 
331 AND 333 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF WORTH ST., 


Offer in great variety, and at less than 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 


OVERCOATS, 
BUSINESS SUITS, anv 


DRESS SUITS, 


equal in Style and Workmanship to Custom Work. 





Demorest’s Holiday Pictorial Newspaper 
will be issued on or about December 10, and contain the most 
artistic, entertaining, and brilliant array of Christmas and New 
Year’s novelties given in any . ever issued, comprisin 

splendid Engravings, Christmas Poem, Illustrated Christmas an 

ew Year's Stories, New Year’s Music, Christmas and New Year's 
Presents, Holiday Fashions, and other splendid novelties for 
everybody, and especially interesting to the children. Price 15 
cents. Sold everywhere. Mailed free on receipt of the price. 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y 





KEY’S 
AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID 
AND 
CHEMICAL BLACK WRITING INK. 
| 


NO SEDIMENT, FLOWS FREELY, AND DOES NOT CORRODE. 





Manufactured by 


me, REEVES & CO., 
803 Washington Street, New York. 


The death of Van sel the wild-beast showman, | 
| 





176. 
The Yankee ag | y William T. hacen. rs Oliver Op- 
tic.”) 1866. Pp. 3382 

|B, H. Butter & Co. , Philadelphia. —The American Angler’s Book. 
Embracing the natural history of sporting fish and the art of 
taking them. By Thaddeus Norris. 1865. Pp. 701. 

Mitchell’s New Reference Atlas. Compiled from the latest 
authorities. 1865. 

James S. CiLaxton, Philadelphia. ot aan: or, The 
Youthful Soldier of the Cross. By Mrs. C. M. Trowbridge. 
1866. Pp. 185. 

a = through the Brush. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 


865. Pp.2 
Witless W ‘ite, the Idiot Boy, 1865, Pp. 107. 


SUPERB NATIONAL GIFT-BOOK. 


THE HOME OF WASHINGTON 
AND 
ITS ASSOCIATIONS, 





HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND PICTORIAL. 


| 

| New Edition, Revised, with Additions. By Benson J. Lossing: 

| Illustrated with’ 150 Engravings, mainly from Original 

| Drawings by the Author, embracing numerous Views of 

| Mount Vernon, various interesting objects upon the 

| Grounds, Copies of Famous Pictures, Portraits of Wash- 
ington and other members of the Family, as well as Distin- 
guished Personages of his Time, etc. 


This superb work is acknowledged to be one of the most im- 
portant contributions to our historical literature, presenting a 
complete memorial of the private and domestic Lire oF THE 
FaTHeR oF H1s Country. It is printed by Alvord on superfine 

aper, delicately tinted, and elegantly bound in heavy beveled 

oards, in new styles of binding designed for the boudoir, parlor- 
table, and home library. 


From The American Literary Gazette. 

“It isin every respect a unique volume, for there is no other 
one which covers the same ground, and it isa companion to every 
other one which treats of the Father of his Country. It is manu- 
factured in an unexceptionable style. The heavy paper is deli- 
cately tinted, the printing is in Mr. Alvord’s best manner, and 
140 graphic illustrations accompany the text. The book is now 
quite opportune. .... We feel that we are not only calling 
attention to a work of historical, literary, and artistic merit, but 
We trust that we are also subserving the interest of patriotism, 
hen we invite attention to this beautiful volume.” 


OPINION OF EDWARD EVERETT. 


““This very interesting memorial of the home of Washington 
is a fit companion to apn * 8 valuable history, and should be in- 
cluded with it to make the library complete.” 


Small quarto, extra cloth, new designs, gilt sides ont edges, 
6 50. Morocco antique, and gilt sides and edges, $10 50 
*Pablished by 


W. A. TOWNSEND, 
55 Walker Street, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
RANDOLPH, 


Corner oF BROADWAY anv NINTH ST., East Sipe, 
Has on sale all the new American and English IMustrated Books, 
with many Standard Miscell and Religious Books, in morocco 
and library bindings. 

Also, DESIRABLE Books in very great variety. 





— 


““Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.”— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes 80 small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

hen guard yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is 2 tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the'body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mac. 
GIEL’s Brnious, DysPEeptic, and DIARRHEA PILLs cure where al 
others fail ; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MaGGrEL’s SaLvE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor. F, 0, WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State, 
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THE 


Great Illustrated Book of the Year! 
MESSRS. BUNCE & HUNTINGTON 


HAVE NOW READY THE 


FESTIVAL OF SONG: 
A SERIES OF 
EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


Prepared by the author of “‘ Salad for the Solitary,” ‘* Mosaics,” 
etc. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SEVENTY-THREE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


By the Leading Artists of the National Academy of Design, 


INCLUDING 

HUNTINGTON, BIERsTADT, BELLows, 
GRAY, De Haas, SuyDam, 
CHURCH, EastMAN JOHNSON, Hows, 
KENSETT, CropsEY, BREVOORT, 
DuRAND, DARLEY, BENSON, 
SHATTUCK, GIFFORD, HENNESSY, 
McENTEE, FREDERICKS, J.D. SMILLIE, 
CoLMAN, NEHLIa, G. H. SMILLIE, 
HomER, GIGNoUX, Parsons, 
JAMES Hart, Wo. Hart, WATERMAN, 

Dix, WHITTREDGE, 


The Engravings executed on Wood, in the highest style of 
the Art, by Messrs. Bobbett and Hooper. 


The illustrations to this work were exclusively contributed by 
the artists of the National Academy, including in the list the most 
distinguished names in American art. 

It is believed that, for the exquisite finish and brilliancy of its 
numerous illustrations, and the perfection of allits mechanical 
features, it will be regarded by all lovers of elegant books as a 
great advance over the productions of its class that have yet ap- 
peared. It presents altogether a higher order and more brilliant 
array of artistic talent than have before been assembled in one 
publication, 


The literary portion of the work is novel and attractive, com- 
prising a concentration of the most perfect and brilliant passages 
of our great poets, English and American, from the age of Chau- 
cer to the present time, interspersed with brief comments, anec- 
dotes, and criticisms—thereby affording a rich treasury of the 
poetic wealth of the language, 

In one elegant quarto volume of 392 pages, printed on toned pa- 
per, and bound by Matthews in rich and elegant styles of morocco, 
ete. Price in Levant morocco, gilt, $20; morocco antique, $18; 
cloth, extra, full gilt sides and edges, $15. 


MESSRS. BUNCE & HUNTINGTON have also now ready: 


r: 
MELODIES AND MADRICALS: 


MOSTLY FROM THE OLD POETS. 


Edited by R. H. Stoddard. With an illuminated title by Hows, 
and printed in Italic type and red border. A peculiarly 
unique and elegant volume, Square 16mo, 224 pages, cloth, 
extra, gilt sides and edges, price $2 75. 


*,* “The object which I had in view while collecting the ma- 
terials of this volume was to present the English poets in their 
most poetical moods, not as the makers of long, sustained poems, 
which most of them are not, but as the singers of short, sweet, 
unpremeditated lyrics.’’—Extract from Editor's Preface. 


Il. 
THE KINC’S BELL: 


A MEDIAVAL LEGEND. 


By Richard Henry Stoddard. Tlusttated with eight full-page 
drawings, of unusual spirit and graphic power, by Alfred 
Fredericks, 


*,* This beautiful poem has been reprinted in England and 
Germany, and in both countries received the warm encomiums of 
the critics. The story in itself is highly dramatic, and, as related 
in the pure and beautiful verse of the poet, it rises toa profoundly 
pathetic, tender, and passionate human interest. The illustra- 
tious by Mr. Fredericks are a brilliant success. Elegantly printed 
in a small quarto, on tinted paper, price $2 50.' 


Il. 
THE LATE ENCLISH POETS. 


Containing Copious Selections from all the more recent of the 
English poets, including the best productions of Matthew Ar- 
hold, Charles Kingsley, Alex. Smith, Wm. Allingham, Robert 
Buchanan, Frederick Tennyson, Thackeray, Sydney Dobell, 
Gerald Massey, Adelaide Anne Procter, Jean Ingelow, Alger- 
non Chas. Swinburne, Miss Muloch, and others. Elegantly 
ptinted on tinted paper. Uniform in style and size with our 
“Golden Leaves" series. 16mo, 560 pages, beveled boards, 
gilt top, price $2 50. 


—_ 


BUNCE & HUNTINGTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 





LARGE PAPER COPIES!!! 


CATALOCUE 
Or UNUSUALLY FINE STANDARD WoRKS 
SELECTED FROM 


THE EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
Messrs. MOHUN & EBBS, 


1s1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AIson’s History or Europe. 1 
14 vols. 8vo, and atlas, large paper, with portraits. Splendid 
copy, in half russia, $225. 
Apams’s (PREs.) WORKS AND LIFE. 
10 vols. Svo, large paper, fine copy, in half russia, $60. 
isor’s FABLEs. 
2 vols. 8vo, large paper, with 112 plates, very fine copy, in pol- 
ished calf, $30. 
ARABIAN Nicuts ENTERTAINMENTS. 4 
With Smirke's designs, 5 vols., large paper, splendid copy, in 
tree calf, $60. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS (IN FRENCH.) By Gallaud. 
3 vols., finely illustrated, large paper, half morocco, $60. 
ADVENTURES OF HUNCHBACK. 
With Smirke’s designs. 1 large vol. 4to, large paper, half mo- 
rocco, $20. 
Bacon’s (LoRD) CoMPLETE WorKs. 
1% vols. 8vo, very tall copy, in fine calf, extra, splendid set, 
0. 
Britisy Poets. 
In 100 vols., Whittingham’s beautiful, with portraits, full 
calf, $225. 
BritTisu Poets. 
The Boston fine edition, on large paper, now publishing, per 
vol., cloth, $ 
BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 
12 vols. 8vo. Pickering’s large edition, fine copy, in full calf, 
extra, $125. 
BASKERVILLE’S SPLENDID EDITION OF VIRGIL. 
In Latin. 1 vol., large paper, fine copy, in full cal, $16. 
Bancrort’s History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
8 vols. Svo, large paper, in sheets, $150. 
BALLANTYNE’s NOVELIST’s LIBRARY. 
10 vols. 8vo, fine tall copy, full calf, neat, $45. 
BuRNET’s History OF THE REFORMATION. 
6 vols. 8vo, large paper, fine portraits, $60. 
BosWEL.’s LIFE oF JOHNSON. 
5 vols. 8vo, large paper, in tree calf, fine copy, $60. 
BRYANT’S SysTEM OF ANCIENT MyTHOLOGY. 
6 vols. 8vo, large paper, fine portraits, in full calf, elegant, $50. 
CAULFIELD’s PORTRAITS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 
With memoirs. 4 vols. 8vo, large paper, half morocco, fine 
copy, $40. 
CHATTERTON’s COMPLETE WORKS. 
3 vols. 8vo, fine tall copy, in tree calf, $35. 
Don QUIXOTE. 
TIilustrated by Smirke. 4 vols. 4to, large paper, splendid copy, 
in full morocco, $100. 
EVENINGS AT HAppoN Hat... 
lvol. 8vo, splendidly illustrated, large paper, fine copy, in 
rich morocco, $18. 
FAaIRBAIRN’s FAMILY Crests OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
2 vols. 4to, large paper, new copy, in cloth, $35. 
FALCONER’S SHIPWRECK. 
Apoem. Finely illustrated, large paper, full russia, $10. 
FIELDING’s CoMPLETE Works. 
10 vols. 8vo, fine tall copy, best edition, calf, neat, $25. 
GESSNER’S DEATH OF ABEL. 
1 vol. 8vo, finely illustrated, large paper, russia, extra, $10. 
Gr1ppon’s Rome. 
8 vols. 8vo, large type, best edition, full calf, extra, $40. 
HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 
12 vols. Svo, large paper, very fine clean copy, in full russia, 


$100. 
HooKeE’s ARIOSTO AND METASTASIO. 
8 vols. 8vo, large paper, fine plates, splendid copy in red 
morocco, $45. 
Hume & Smo.iett’s History oF ENGLAND. 
10 vols. 8vo, large type, full calf, extra, $60. 
HAiAm’s Historicat Works. 
9 vols. Svo, the large edition, half russia, extra, $55. 
Junivus’s LETTERS. 
3 a6 Svo, large paper, fine clean copy, in full calf, extra, 
16. 
JAMES's NAVAL History oF ENGLAND. 
6 ta 8vo, the large edition, full of fine portraits, calf, extra, 
0. 
KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL EDITION OF THE PicToRIAL SHAKESPEARE. 
Fine copy, in cloth, earliest impressions, 8 vols., $100. 
LinGARp’s History oF ENGLAND. 
14 vols. 8vo, large type edition, half calf, neat, $60. 
MUSEE FRANCAIS AND MUSEE ROYALE. 
6 vols. folio, fine tall copy, gocd impressions, half morocco 
gilt, $400. 
Mores Catuouicr. By Sir Kenelm Digby. 
3 vols., large paper, fine copy in polished calf, $75. 
MeETASTASIO’s DRAMAS AND PoEMs. 
3 vols. Svo, large paper, fine copy, in half morocco, $15. 
Memoirs oF DE Witt Ciinton. By Hosack. 
1 vol. 4to, uncut, tall copy, boards, $12. 
MACKENZIE’S COMPLETE WoRKs. 
8 vols., best edition, large paper, half calf, plain, $25. 
PicToRIAL History oF ENGLAND. 
11 vols., original edition, fine tall copy, full of engravings, 
calf, extra, $100. 
PiuTarcn’s Lives oF EMINENT GREEKS. 
5 vols. 8vo, large paper, half russia, extra, $60. 
Porr’s ComPLETE Works. 
Edited by Roscoe, 10 vols. Svo, calf, $25. 
Roya GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 
2 vols. royal folio, large paper, a most splendid work, in the 
richest morocco, $500. 
Roscoe’s GERMAN AND ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
ZT vols., tall copy, uncut, boards, $28. y 
SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE GREAT GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 
2 vols. folio, largest paper, a truly splendid copy, half mo- 
rocco, $350. 
Scorr’s NovE.Ls, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 
42 vols. 8vo, large type, fullof engravings, half morocco, $225. 
SpPENSER’s PoETICcAL Works. 
5 vols. Aldine edition, large paper, full calf extra, $40. 
TAYLOR’s (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS. 
15 vols. 8vo, tall copy, fine copy in polished calf, $100. 
TuHomson’s PortTicaL Works. 
1 vol.slarge paper (Pickering), full morocco, $10. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
25 vols., large type edition, fine engravings, early impressions, 
calf extra, $200. 
—or, in full tree calf, $225. 
—or, in full red morocco extra, by Hayday, 250. 
WALKER’s BEAUTY IN WOMEN. 
1 vol., illustrated, fine copy in full calf, gilt, $20. 
WALKER ON INTERMARRIAGE. 
1 vol., illustrated, very scarce, half morocco, $14. 
WALpo.e’s Royat AND NoBLE AUTHORS, 
5 vols. 4to, large paper, fine portraits, full calf, $75. \ 
Tue WaLDENSES, illustrated by Beattie: 
1 vol. folio, largest paper, half morocco plain, $35. 
WEBSTER’S WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

8 vols. 8vo, large paper, half calf antique, $48. 
WasHINGTON’s WORKS AND LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
16 vols. Svo, large paper, half russia extra, $125. 
WRANGHAMN'S BritTisH PLUTARCH. | 

6 vols. 8vo, fine copy, halfcalf, $16. | 


*,* ae of our entire stock will be sent free on ested 
ion, 








HURD & HOUGHTON, 


401 Broapway, New York, 


WILL PUBLISH 


ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 
1. THE CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


A record of the lives of eminent persons. By Parke God- 
win. A new edition, with a supplement brought down to 
the present time, by George Sheppard. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3 50. 


2. ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR CHILDREN. 


Translated by Alfred Wehnert, with 105 illustrations by E. 
H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and others. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2 50. 


3 THE WATER-LILY. 


By Harriet Myrtle. With 20 illustrations by Hablot K. 
Browne. 1 vol. quarto, cloth, 90 cents. 


4, THE DUTCH PILGRIM FATHERS, 


And other Poems, Humorous and Not Humorous. By Ed- 
ward Hopper. 1 vol, 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE FABLES OF SOP. 


(Riverside edition.) With a life of the author and Crox- 
all’s Applications. Illustrated with 111 engravings, from: 
original designs by H. W. Herrick. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $2.° 


or 


é. PICCIOLA. 


(Revised edition.) By X. B. Saintine. Anew translation’ 
from the author's last revised edition, with illustrations 
by Leopold Flameng, and ornamental head and tail pieces' 
from designs by Wills. 1 vol..16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


7 ON THE FERRY-BOAT. 


By Jennie Harrison, author of ‘ The Right Way.” 1 vol. 
16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


*,* Any of the above free per mail on receipt of price. 


ERRING YET NOBLE: 


A TALE OF AND FOR WOMEN. 


NOW READY. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
In 4 Vols. 


NOW READY. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
Complete in 2 Vols. Price $4. 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
FENIAN BROTHERHOOD. 





NOW READY; 
MAGIC WHEEL} 
oR, 
MIRROR-SHOW AT HOME: 
For gale by all Booksellers and Toy dealers in the United States. 
An amusing and mirth-provoking invention for old and 
young, consisting of twelve revolving illustrations of 
LEAp-F Rog, or catch me stork and eat me. 
ZOUAVE BAYONET-CHARGE, at double-quick. 
Magic WREATHS AND Batits—very beautiful. 
DANCE OF THE TEN HARLEQUINS. 
THE FroG-EATERS OF PARIs. 
Tur CLowns on A LAvGH—such faces. 
Woop-Sawyers Harp at Work. 
GyMNASTIC EXERCISES, as taught by Brady. 
Tne Rorr-J UMPERS—ever so many times. 
ETHIOPIAN BREAKDOWN on a large scale. 
ComBINATION BaLts—very wonderful. 
Monkeys AND Hanes ON A FROLIC, 


THE 





Price of each, ‘ ‘ z = P $1 50 


“Tg one of the most interesting and amusing things of the kind 
ever invented. By looking through perforations in the rim of the 
Magic WHEEL, while it is revolving, very simple pictures on cir- 
cular pieces of paste-hoard are made, by the aid of a mirror, to as- 
sume the shape of living and moving creatures, and to perform 
the most wonderful antics. The modes in which the illusion is 
produced would puzzle grown people, while children, without in- 
quiring into the whys and wherefores, are delighted with the per- 
formances of the Magic Wheel.”’-——Com. Ad@v., Oct. 28. 


Published by 


JOHN BRADBURN, 
49 Walker Street, New York, 
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New and Superb Holiday Books. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO.,, 
124 Grand Street, New York: 


CHRISTIAN ARMOUR; 
OR; 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN WAR- 
FARE AS EMBODIED IN THE EXHORTA- 
TION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, 


** Take unto you the whole armor of God.” 
ILLUMINATIONS: 


I. 
TITLE-PAGE. The border represents the rich, antique, stained- 
glass window of an old cathedral. 


It. 
DEDICATION PLATE. Beautifully illuminated. 


Tit, 

ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. Each piece of armor taken up 
separately. <A rich border of oak-leaves and acorns, emblem- 
atic of strength, in green, red, and gold. 

Iv. 

FRONTISPIECE. Each piece of armor mentioned in the text, 
thrown together with a motto upon a golden ribbon after the 
manner ofa coat-of-arms, surrounded with heraldic ornamen- 
tation, and surrounded with Christian emblems. 


r 


GIRDLE OF TRUTH. Border of white snow-drops, emblematic 
of purity, surrounded by the Bible and the emblem of the 
“Lamb of God” bearing the Cross. 


VI. 

THE BREAST-PLATE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. In purple, red, 
blue, green, and gold. 

VII. 

SANDALS, THE GOSPEL OF PEACE. Surrounded with a 
wreath of ‘* Forget-me-nots” and Lilies of the Valley, sur- 
mounted by the emblems of the Holy Spirit and of the Glory 
of Jehovah. 


VIIt. 
THE SHIELD OF FAITH. In green, blue, gold, orange, purple, 
and silver. 
& 
THE HELMET OF SALVATION. Surrounded by the vine in pur- 
ple and gold, surmounted with the Bible and silver cup lined 
with gold. 


x. 

THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. Which is the Word of God. A 
beautiful illumination in gold, crimson, green, and purple. 
xa. 

THE MANTLE OF PRAYER. Crimson and ermine, surrounded 
by a wreath of Convolvulus, the Early Morning Glory, in pur- 

ple, green, crimson, and gold, 


XI. 

THE BANNER OF CHRIST. Scarlet Cross emblazoned on a 
white banner. 

THE NEW GARMENT. Immortality. An angel turning 
back the pages of the Bible, surrounded by a wreath of golden 
grain, with butterflies interspersed, and surmounted by the 
Anchor of Hope. 

XIv. 

I. H.S. Ina golden halo: Eternal Life. Surrounded by an an- 

tique arabesque ornamentation in gold, surmounted with em- 


blems of the Lioly Spirit in golden halos. 


EMBLEMS. A beautiful illumination in gold, crimson, purple, 
blue, green, and orange. 

The object of this unique and novel work is to bring the Fine 
Arts to the aid of the great spiritual truths of religion, and by 
presenting them to the eye in a picturesque and attractive shape, 
to impress them more deeply onthe mind. The illustrations com- 
prise a series of 


Ricuiy ILLUMINATED PLATES, EMBLAZONED IN GOLD 


AND SILVER IN THE STyLE OF THE ANCIENT 


Missan Decorations, Improvep AND 
CHASTENED BY THE REFINEMENTS 
oF MopERN ART. 


In one elegant quarto volume, massively bound in Levant and 
Turkey Morocco, beveled, antique, richly gilt sides and edges. 
Price $20; in cloth, beveled and extra gilt, $15. Put up ina neat 
box. 


THE BOOK OF RUBIES. 


_ Acollection of the most notable Love-poems in the English Lan- 

guage. In 1 vol. crown octavo, printed by Alvord in two col- 
ors on superfine, extra calendered, tinted paper, bound in ex- 
tra illuminated cloth, full gilt, price $7: the same in Turkey 
morocco, antique, $10; do. extra, $10. Put up in a neat box. 


Copies sent by mail or express, freight paid, on receipt of price 
by 
C. SCRIBNER & CO. 


UNRIVALED, 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


401 Broadway, New York, 
Have now ready the complete series of those unrivaled books, il- 


lustrated by 7 
H. L. STEPHENS, 





Consisting of 


The Five Little Pigs, 

The Fox and Ceese, 

Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog, 

The House that Jack Built, 

The Death and Burial of Poor Cock Robin. 

Each book containing sixteen lithographed illustrations from 
original designs by H. L. Stephens, handsomely printed witha tint 
on fine paper, and bound in boards with illuminated cover. Demi- 
quarto, price $1 25 each. 

.) 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“Mr. Stephens has lavished upon these story-books a degree of 
talent which makes them instructive to the least artistic percep- 
tion. The designs are free, accurate, and spirited, as wellas _ 
orately finished.”’"—Boston Transcript. 

“These little volumes will ene pees and old, and appear to 
be generally appreciated.” —Phéladelphia Press, 





*,* Sent free per mail on receipt of price. 














GEN. PROT. EPISC. 
S.-S. Union and Church Book Society. 


DEPOSITORY, %62 BROADWAY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


. 
The following volumes are in press, and will be issued soon: 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 


MUON. ~ PEIN cccwecncceasktenbns s50en66benvonses cud 20 cts. 
STORIES OF A GOVERNESS............ pabbacens ebeneeee 55 
ITED + Oe, Tit CO BE ooo onc i ccvcvvsiwccsscvecesed 50 “* 
FOUR NEW STORIES BY A. L. O. E. Each Story in pa- 

per covers, 5 cts. In two vols., Muslin................. a 

In one vol., Muslin........ ....... pisiidndhoniakaneenl _ 
AMBROSE RODMAN. A Child’s Story. Papercovers....12 “ 

oh cab ang Sevcbhn ba ubbeunsieneokhucaereonsel 30 * 
NEW NAME$§; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers.....10 

SII, -cCukscheeanoshsbenesba seek ete ceeebhe nase annven 25 
MARGARETHE AND WALDEMAR. ............c0c.eeeeees 9 


82mo. VOLS. 
KITTY’S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER’S REVENGE. 


Each story im paper COVETB..........ccccccee coscccscces 3 cts. 
SER sche eek eee eee ee sce a sea Re ee nbesbeesuknencee es 
THE CONDUCT BOOK, and MARBLES. Each story in 
paper covers...... Shinbeseocewenen ooanes Sskuowses amie iad 
BEERS 5chcboncsss oeuhees sess Abebehen SAsKAeeSeeeskwE > 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway. 





STANDARD AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS 
ON 
CGEOLOCY, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 
By Proressors DANA anp SILLIMAN. 


Manual of Ceology. 

Treating of the Principles of the Science, with special refer- 
ence to American Geological History. By James D. Dana, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Geology in Yale College. 1 vol. 
8vo, 800 pages, illustrated by a Chart of the World and over 
1,000 figures, mostly from American sources ; price, beveled 
muslin, $5 00; half turkey morocco, $6 00. 


A Text-Book of Geology. 
Designed for Schools, Academies, and Private Students. By 
Prof. J. D. Dana. With 375 illustrations, square 12mo, 
price $2 00. 


Principles of Physics, ©” Natura. Puttosorny. 
By Prof. Benj. Silliman. 
crown 8yo, price $3 50. 


438 pages, with 722 illustrations, 


First Principles of Chemistry. 
By Prof. {Benj. Silliman. 555 pages, with 423 illustrations, 
dith edition, price $2 00. 

The high position conceded to Professors Dana and Silliman 
by scientists in Europe as well as in America, willJeommend their 
respective books to all interested in the sciences of which they 
treat. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


THEODORE BLISS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Philadelphia. 





THE WORKING FARMER 
FOR 1866, 
(ENLARGED TO 24 PAGES,) 


Will contain a splendidly illustrated treatise on the 


PEAR, 
By the distinguished practical culturist, P. T. Quinn, Esq. 


This article alone will be worth the dollar charged for a year’s 
subscription. We shall also give a series of Portraits and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of distinguished agriculturists, for the double 
purpose of rendering honor to whom it is due, and of showing 
the aspiring youth of our country that wealth and distinction 
raay be won in agricultural as well as in professional pursuits, 

To those who appreciate the importance of improving our 
modes of agriculture, we confidently appeal for aid in presenting 
our Journal for the inspection of practical farmers and others 
interested in this most important department of industry. 


TERMS—One Dollar per Annum, in advance. 


Single Numbers Ten cents. 


WM. L. ALLISON & CO. 








PRESENTS OF TASTE! 
BIRTHDAY, BRIDAL, AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Ruggles Gems. 

A Choice Collection of these Exquisite Miniature and Cabinet 
OIL PAINTINGS OF AMERICAN SCENERY, 
FROM SKETCHES MADE FROM NATURE BY 

RUGGLES 


now on view and for sale at 











CHAS. L. JONES'S, 843 Broadway. 


Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS on hand at our price. 

10,000 OLD and NEW BOOKS at your price. 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES at any price. 

Just received, 5,000 valuable TuEoLoaicaL Wonks, library of a 
deceased clergyman, selling for less than half the retail price. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 


113 Nassau Street, below Beekman, 


BANCKER’S NEWS AGENCY. 


NEWS DEALERS and BOOKSELLERS supplied at the earliest 
moment on liberal terms with . 


DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, NOVELS, 
DIME AND TEN CENT PUBLICATIONS, 
SONG BOOKS, STATIONERY. 








t@> Send fora Trade List, Address 


SAM’L L. BANCKER, 
21 and 23 Ann Street, New York, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BROADWAY 
(Three doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel), 
MANUFACTURERS 





AND PUBLISHERS. 


STEREOSCOPIC WAR VIEWS, 
CARTES DE VISITE OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, Etc., Ete. 





CHOICE GEMS OF ART, 
Which no Amateur or Artist should be without. 


RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS. 
These are accurate copies, engraved on steel, and the only valu- 
able reproductions of the great originals, 


Elegantly printed on the finest paper, size 13x17 inches, with 
descriptive text, and 


(QS INCASED IN A NEAT PORTFOLIO. £9 
They Adorn equally the Studio and Drawing-room. 
Proofs, $7; Artist's proofs, $11 the set, 
London Printing and Publishing Co., 
487 Broapway, New York. 487 
HENRY A. BROWN, Manager. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 





THE 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. 


108 AND 110 Broapwar. 






Surplus OvOE 2222 cao 
INSURES 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
ALSO, AGAINST ALL 
MARINE AND INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 


ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, withont in- 
curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium, 


JAMES LORIMER GRATIAM, President, 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 

E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 
Jd. C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ORGANIZED 1890. 





Casn DIVIDENDS IN Firreen YEARS, 253 Per Cent. 
eS cick 5ibe : Santeaweew- ob So ov easaden’ $1,000,000 
EN IN. Mi Minnis 5d 0tk0 sean oe sens cavsacendscs 270,000 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 
P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres't. 





A MOUSEHOLD NECESSITY EXISTS FOR THE USE OF 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic—IIeadache, 
Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore Eyes, Deafness 
Bad Taste and Smell, being the result of Catarrh, This Snuff re- 
moves and prevents all these, and insures a healthy Head. Its 
effects are pleasant and safe, even for infants who suffer from 
Snuffles. . 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail toall parts of U.S. for 30 cents for One Box, 
or One Dollar for Four Boxes. Address 


JAS. DURNO, 
P. O. Box 1235, New York. 





Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


» seeeee .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broapway, New Yor«k 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... . 














Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mepat—at the late Exhi- 
* bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run cither from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine, 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
57 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell U.S. Securities, Gold, Railway, and Petroleum 
Stocks, exclusively on Commission, with fidelity and dispatch. 


Four per cent. interest allowed on deposits subject to sight 
draft, 





THE HORACE WATERS 
Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, TIAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same, Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, £125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 


and Warerooms, 481 Broadway, Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL. 
(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 
AWAnrps TO Musica. INsTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was awarded 
at the late Fair of the American Institute to CARHART, 
NEEDHAM & CO. for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition— 
Aamost just testimonial. 


“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an organ, and I 
can speak of them in the highest terms.”.-—Gro. W. MorGAN. 


“T have found them to be the finest instruments of the class I 
ever saw.’—Gro, F. Bristow. 


“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and Jest among in 
struments of their class..""—W™, A.; Kina, 


“ The tone is incomparatle, and they are far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.”"—CuHar.es FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 
with the recent improvements of Mr, J. Carhart, is without ex- 
ception far superior in 
QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 

VARIETY AND EXPRESSION OF TONE, 
DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 

ELEGANCE OF CASE, 

POSSESSING IMPROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 





*,* A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


[ESTABLISHED 1829] 





A full assortment of these Instruments, which have been well- 
known in the New York market for more than thirty years, con 
stantly on hand, We are continually adding improvements to 
our Pianos, and our facilities enable us to furnish them at terms 
and prices satisfactory to purchasers. 

t=" Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 








Wareroom, 135 Grand Street, near Broadway, New York. 





EsTABLISHED IN 1828. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, 


At the Great Mechanics’ Fair, held in Boston, in October, 1865, 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS were awarded 


THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL 
For the BEST GRAND PIANOS. 
The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
For the BEST SQUARE PIANOS. 





The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
For the BEST UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


This Fair called forth an UNUSUAL COMPETITION—35 Pianos 
being represented. The report of the judges is very thorough and 
very decided on the merits of the CHICKERING PIANO. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 

THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 

THE IOWA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & Sons 
TWO FIRST PRIZES. 

THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 


FOURTEEN FIRST CLASS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 
THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1865, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
FIFTY-FIVE PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED TO 
CHICKERING & SONS 
AS FIRST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION FOR THE 
SUPERIORITY OF THEIR PIANOS, 
OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARTIST. 


THALBERG. 
*T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, beyond comparison, the 
best I have ever seen in America.” 





GOTTSCHALK, 
*T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos superior to any in the 
world.” 


WEHLI. 
“T believe that, in every particular, your Pianos are superior to 
any I have ever seen in this country or in Europe.” 





SATTER. 
“For volume and: fine quality of tone, with nicety of articula 
tion, the Chickering Pianos are unequaled.” 





BASSINI. 
*T always use and always recommend your Pianos to my pupils 
and friends.” 


MUZIO. 
“T consider your Pianos the finest I have ever played upon.” 





**Watson’s Art Journal,’ of November il, in its criticism of 
Mme. Abcl’s concert, says: ‘*Madame Abel performed on the 
new Chickering Grand, which took the Gold Medal at the Fair of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, held at Bos- 
ton, last month, 


“Tr IS THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT WE EVER HEARD IN 
A CONCERT-ROOM.” 

“Grand in power, without noise; capable of sustaining any 
amount of forcing, without losing the rich purity of its tones; 
clear, bright, and beautiful throughout the entire range, every 
tone is a pearl of sound, sympathetic and vocal as the finest 
human voice, cultivated to the highest point of perfection.” 


AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 
Pianos with or without the Agraffe Bridge, which we have con- 
stantly used for the past twelve years. 





WAREROOMS: 
652 Broapway, New York. 
246 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
ledal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
naed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
— them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible, 

Sremmway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 


its benefit. 
7 STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





Wareroons, 71 and %3 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





FURNITURE! FURNITURE!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 
8% anp 89 BOWERY, anp 65 CHRISTY ST., 


Have the best assorted Stock o 


PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, AND BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
SPRING BEDS AND BEDDING, 
IN THE UNION, 





Our facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 





THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING SKIRT. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST. 





This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEw and UsE- 
FUL manner of securing the TAPES and WIREs together by means 
ofa BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and RouND the covering of the wire, thereby forming a KNoT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the — manner of rolting, produces 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num 
ber of bars covering the same surface. 

The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new — 
cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when worn, a Whole or 
Continued Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 
the farm. 

We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
IS NOT EXCELLED, 
and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 


A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 
turers under these Patents. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., Agents, 


Broadway, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1821. 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY, 
487 Broatlway, corner Broome Street, 


NEW YORK. 
WHITE LEAD. 
THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 

OIL COMPANY, 
of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, ete. 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents; 287 Pearl Street, New York. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


SPRING-ROLL AND COG-WHEEL WASHING AND 
WRINGING MACHINE. ° 


SS 











THE ORIGINAL COG-WHEEL WRINGER 





The firstpremium has always been awarded this machine at 
every fair where it has been exhibited. Every machine is WAR- 
RANTED. 


Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Co., 





41634 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS 
BOSTON. 


THE FREEDMAN’S BOOK. 
By Mrs. L. Maria Childs. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 


WAR LYRICS. 


By Henry Howard Brownell. A new and complete edition. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


Illustrated edition, with forty-one Engravings on Wood. 1 
vol. small quarto, $6 00. 


POEMS. 


By Owen Meredith. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols., $3 50. 


LUCILLE. 
By Owen Meredith. Cabinet Hdition. 1 vol., $1 %5. 





(> Any of the above books sent post-paid to any address on 
receipt of the advertised price by the publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 
B. H. TICKNOR, 823 Broapway. 





The New York ‘ Independent”’ says: Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine is universally acknowledged to contain 
the most artistic, useful, entertaining and brilliant array of liter- 
> novelties ever combined in one periodical—The Citizen, 

is. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


‘The new story by the author of ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” 





“Kitty Trevylyan,” etc., entitled 


Winifred Bertram 





AND THE WORLD SHE LIVED IN. 
In 1 yol. 12mo, $1 7%. 


The marvelous power of this author over her readers, and the 
beauty of her pictures of life which have given her other volumes 
of this serfes published by us such immense and deserved popu- 


larity, are conspicuous in this new work. 
ALSO, 


By the same author, 


The Song Without Words. 
LEAVES FROM A VERY OLD BOOK. 
Dedicated to Children. 


Square 16mo. Beautifully illustrated, printed, and bound. $1. 


M. W. DODD, 


Publisher, 


506 Broapway, NEw York. 





Universally acknowledged the Model Par- 
lor Magazine of America.—DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, devoted to Original Stories, Poems, Sketches, 
Architecture and Model Cottages, Household Matters, Gems of 
Thought, Personal and Literary Gossip, including special de- 
partments on Fashions; Instructions on Health—especially for 
ladies and children; Gymnastic and Equestrian Exercises, Skat- 
ing, Music, Amusements, etc., profusely and artistically illus- 
trated with costly engravings, full size, Useful and Reliable 
Patterns, Embroideries, Jewelry, and a constant succession of 
artistic novelties, with other useful and entertaining literature. 
No person of refinement, economical housewife, or lady of taste 
ean afford to do without the Model Monthly. Yearly, $3, witha 
valuable premium. Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 
473 Broadway, New York. Splendid terms and premiums for 
Ciubs. Circular sent post free. The beautiful and 

ARTISTIC DECEMBER AND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
NOW READY. 


New Book of Choruses. 
THE CHORUS WREATH: A collection of SACRED and SECU- 
AR Choruses from Oratorios, Operas, and Popular Glee and 
Chorus Books; designed as a Standard Book for Choirs, Musical 
Societies, Conventions, and Schools, and containing all of the 
most desirable Pieces for Private Practice and public Perform- 
ance. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 232, boards, price $1 59, on receipt of 
which copies will be mailed, post-paid. OLIVER DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment,—tThe ulcers, tu- 
mors, etc., which arise from impure blood or other constitutional 
disorders, frequently defy science, but cannot resist the action of 
these medicines. Numerous preparations, advertised under the 
head of cosmetics, drive the disease inward and peril life, while 
these remedies are really safe and efficacious in a radical cure, 








A TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 
FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
Illustrated with 56 Steel Plates. 
By WILLIAM MINIFIE, Architect. 

To which has been added an Essay on the Theory and Application 
of Colors to Mechanical Drawing. 1 vol. 
super-royal Svo, cloth, $ 

t= The British Government has authorized the use of this 
book in their schools of art at Somerset House, London, and 
throughout the kingdom. 


Minifie’s Geometrical Draw-' 
ing Book. 


Abridged from the above work for the use of schools. Illustra- 
ted with 48 Steel Plates. Fourth edition. 
1 vol. 12mo, half roan, $1 590. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
» Publisher, 192 BROADWAY. 


*,.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





Demorest’s Monthly Magazine.—The most beau- 
tiful and artistic Novelties, elegant Engravings, Music, splendid 
Fashions, and a Literary Entertainment, in the December No. 
Now ready. 

Published at 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere. 





NEWSDEALERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
ARE INFORMED THAT 


The American News Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Are ready to supply, at the earliest moment and on the very 
lowest terms: 
NEWSPAPERS, DAILY AND WEEKLY, 
MAGAZINES, DIME NOVELS, 
BOOKS, CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, ENVELOPES, 
PENS, WRITING PAPERS, 
And everything wanted by a Newsdealer or Bookseller. 


PRINTED TRADE LISTS, 


Describing the nature of the News Business, how to do it, names 
of Papers and Magazines, with their prices, etc., will 
be sent FREE to all who ask for them. 


Address 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York. 


TRAPHAGEN, 
HUNTER, 


398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 
OPPOSITE THE SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY, 
OFFER A LARGE VARIETY OF 


OVERCOATS, 
OVERCOATS, 
OVERCOATS, 
OVERCOATS. 


PRICES— 
$15, $18, $20, $25 To $30. 
BUSINESS SUITS, 
BUSINESS SUITS, 
BUSINESS SUITS, 
BUSINESS SUITS. 
PRICES— 
$20, $25, $80 To $35, 





CountA. de Gasparin’s Letter to President 
Johnson, Translated by Mary L. Booth, the authorized trans- 
lator of Martin’s ‘‘ History of France.’ 


THE LOYAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
863 Broadway, N. Y. 





T. J. STALEY & CO., 
SAVANNAH, GA., 
Desire Pullishers’ latest Wholesale and Retail Catalogties. 





Hussey’s Instant Special Message Post, 5) 
William Street, is always ready to make deliveries on the in- 
stant or otherwise, as may be agreed upon at the office. 





Beauty and Common Sense.—Mne. Demorest’s 
Universal Hair Curler consists of a tube with a fountain to hold 
boiling water. Curls the hair in beautiful, soft, and durable ring- 
lets, without the possibility of scorching or injuring the hair. 
Price, $150. Sold, wholesale and retail, at Mme. Demorest’s 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 

B. T. BABBITT’S 
Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 


Pure 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier or lye in the market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German for making Hard and 
Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. 
No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in the market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 





Judas Maccabeus. 
‘"An oratorio by Handel. Price, in cloth, $2 50; paper , $1 75. 
Also, the choruses of JupAs Maccazevs. In boards, $125. Just 


published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





The New Monthly Magazine! 


Now Reapy, and for sale by all Newsdealers and Booksellers, at 
the good old price of Twenty-five cents a number, or 
$3 a year, the January issue of 


BEADLE’S MONTHLY : 
A MAGAZINE OF TO-DAY. 


Commanding the services of the Best Authors and Artists, the 

Publishers are able to present a Magazine which cannot fail to 

interest those in quest of good reading. It is proposed to render 

the publication a StanparpD FavoriTrE—in matter, manner, and 
illustration second to no Monthly now claiming public attention, 

The scope, character, and artistic qualities of the Montbly will be 

etre d apparent from the following table of contents of the 

anuary number: 

CONTENTS: 

BALL’S BLUFF: A Ballad of the War—Illustrated. 

A stirring story in verse, from the pen of one of our most noted 
poets. 

THE DEAD LETTER: Chapters I., IT., III., 1V.—ITlustrated. 

Of all the recent productions in American fiction, this is among 
the most original. Impressive and deeply absorbing in its 
nature and narrative, none who read it will forget it. A story 
of remarkable power, interest, and strangeness. 

WALKS AMONG WORDS; or, A Half-Hour with the Lexicog- 

raphers. 

A pleasant paper of gossip about the history, origin, and modi- 
fications of certain words, It will interest the educated and 
uneducated alike. 

THE GORILLA AT HOME—Iilustrated. 

Anecdotes of Natural History. The ** habits, manners, and cus- 
toms” of this King of Beasts are here chronicled in a paper of 
pleasing and instructive features. 

THE PRISONER OF WAR IN TEXAS. 

A Narrative of Life in Confederate Prisons. The graphic and 
interesting story of one who had a long experience of what 
he wrote. 

SCORPION GULCH: A Gold-Seeker’s Story. 

Of the most intense personal interest; thrilling in incident, 
strange in adventure, and powerful in its delineations. 

NATIVE GREATNESS: A Poem. 

ASSASSINS AND THEIR WORK: Rienzi. 

An historical essay of great beauty and picturesqueness of nar- 
rative. 


| THE BELLE OF TIIE BALL: A Poem, 


OLD STYLE AND NEW STYLE. 

A Dissertation and something else on Woman’s Toilet. Elab- 
orately Illustrated, giving styles, Ancient and Modern, Hea- 
then and Christian, of head-dresses and ornamentation. <A 
very unique and useful paper. 

MY ROYAL WIFE. 

A very amusing story of a young American who would marry 

into a Royal Family, and what became of him. 

THE SPY SYSTEM OF EUROPE, 
All about the Espionage over every person’s coming and go- 
ing exercised by European Governments, with a story illus- 
trative at once of the perils of travel and the thoroughness of 
the Spy System. 

FIRST AND LAST: A Love Story. 

A PLEA AND A PROTEST. 
A few historic citations and a few suggestions toward reform 
in our representative (Congressional) system, which will 
command attention. 

CURRENT NOTES ON LITERATURE, BOOKS, SCIENCE, 

ART, ETC. 





All readers of current literature are solicited to examine this 
Magazine. ’ 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Booksellers. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
BEADLE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


118 William Street, New York. 


ROUND TABLE FILES” 


READ WITH COMFORT. 
PRESERVE YOUR VOLUMES. 


A very convenient Filé may be procured at THe Rounp TaBit 


OFFIcE; made expressly for the use of Subscribers to Tur RouND 
TABLE, 

With this File Tak Rouxp TaBie cah be read from week to 
week with as much comfort as a bound volume, and at the same 
time it preserves the copies with neatness and eare: 


A FULL SUPPLY HAS JUST BEEN RECIIVED. 


Address, or apply at the Office of 


THE ROUND TABLE, 








Emporium of Fashion, 473 Broadway. Sent, poet free, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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A GREAT HOLIDAY BOOK FOR BOYS. 





Just PUBLISHED, 


The Young Wrecker of the Florida Reef; 
Or, THE TRIALS AND ADVENTURES OF FRED. Ransom. II- 
lustrated by E. & W. L. Sheppard. 16mo. $1 50. 


This is a rare book of adventures of a boy in a heretofore un- 
known region, and gives a true and faithful account of a boy who 
was taken to sea; his experience with the wreckers on the Florida 
coast; his trials with the monsters of the deep; his fishing, hunt- 
ing, and turtling exploits; his thrilling adventures with the In- 
dians and wild beasts on the Florida Reefs, and his safe and happy 
return to his father. 

This is a narrative at once moving and winning, funny and ro- 
mantic, and calculated to stir up all the finer feelings of a boy’s 
nature. Its deep purity and admirable style will win for it a last- 
ing place in the heart of every boy. It will delight all readers. 
Every boy should have a copy. 





Aso, Now Reapy, 
The following books for the young and for Sabbath-school li- 
braries, beautifully illustrated: 


Howard Ashley; 
Or, THE YOUTHFUL SOLDIER OF THE Cross. By Miss C. M. 
Trowbridge. 18mo, 75 cents. 
New York Ned; 


Or, WRECK AND ReFruGe. By the author of “ Blind Annie 
Lorimer.’ 18mo, 90 cents. 


Marion Through the Brush. 
By the author of ** New York Ned.’ 18mo, 90 cents. 


Witless Wiilie, the Idiot Boy. 


By the author of ‘ Joseph, the Jew.’ 18mo, 45 cents. 


The Pastor’s Widow. 


By Helen Hazlet, author of ‘* The Pastor’s Son,” etc. 18mo. 


Raphael the Blind Boy. 


Translated from the German. 18mo. 


The Poblisher will send by mail, post-paid, upon the receipt of 
the price, any of the above books, or any book published in the 
United States. 

Published by 


JAMES S. CLAXTON, 
(Successor to W. 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN), 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“The great literary enterprise of the day.’’—Boston Post. 





We have Nearly Ready for Publication, 
THE DECLINE OF THE MONARCHY, 
1715-1787. 
By Henri Martin. (Being the second installment of Martin’s great 
“History of France.) 2 vols. royal 8vo, elegantly printed. 
Last autumn we commenced the publication of this work by the 
issue, in two 8vo vols., of 
THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV., 
which, with the volumes now to be published, presents a con- 
nected history of France from 1661 to 1787—the point at which 
TuieRrs takes up the narrative, and embracing a period of remark- 
able interest. The above two epochs, each complete in them- 


selves, are sold separately, or as part of the whole work. Sold 
only by subscription. Address as below. 





MISS MARTINEAU’S HISTORY OF 
ENCLAND, 1800-1854; 

Of which two vols. (1800-1826) are now ready, and the remaining 
two (including the original portion prepared expressiy for 
this edition, and a full index) wiil be published in a few 
weeks. 4 vols., complete, $10 00. 

Recently Published : 

THE LIFE OF HORACE MANN. By Horace Mann. $3 00. 

REASON IN RELIGION. By Rev. Dr. Hedge. $2 00. 

THE PRESIDENT’S WORDS. The best Biography of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. $1 25. 

THE THINKING BAYONET. By the author of ‘Color Guard.” 
$1 7%. 


A new and cheaper edition oi 
HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. Selected and edited 
by one of the compilers of “* Hymns of the Ages.” $1 25. 


“This collection is unexceptionable of its kind, and one of the 
best ever made. Pure taste, true feeling, and good judgment 
have brought Souateeee poems that, for finish and sentiment, must 

accepted as lyric treasures in every nursery and parlor.’’— 
Boston Journal. 





In Press, for Immediate Publication ; 
ROME. A new volume of the favorite ‘Spectacle Series.” $1 00. 


YOUTH’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. Concluding vol- 
ume. $1 50 per vol. 


HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. New Series. Ex- 
quisitely illustrated. $2 50. 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST MASS, REGIMENT. By the Chap- 
Jain, Rev. W. H. Cudworth. $2 50. 


WALKER, FULLER & CO., 
BOSTON. 





WILL BE ISSUED SATURDAY, NOV. 11. 





‘* DECIDEDLY THE BEST NOVEL EVER WRITTEN BY AN AMERI- 
CAN AUTHOR.” 


DE VANE 


A STORY OF 
PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS 


By Hon. Henry W. Hr1arp, 
Ex-Member U. 8. House of Representatives from Alabama. 





The elegant diction and simplicity, yet beauty of comparison, 
found in this book, are in refreshing contrast to the insipidity of 
the large number of works of fiction presented to the public dur- 
ing the past few years. Treating of scenes occurring among edu- 
cated and refined people, the accomplished author has success- 

ully endeavored to introduce to the attention of his readers the 

beauties of the ancient classics and the most eminent writers of 
prose and poetry of modern times, striving thereby to prevent 
the tendency becoming so apparent in the young people of the 
present day toward merely sensational and extravagant narra- 
tions, which neither benefit the mind nor aid in the cultivation of 
literary tastes. 


12mo, muslin, two volumes in one, pp. 552. 





Price, $2 00. 





*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO, Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street N. Y. 








PUBLICATIONS OF F. LEYPOLDT, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 


646 BroaDWaAy, NEw York, AND 1323 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ScHiLier’s COMPLETE WoRKS IN ENGLisH. Selected rom the best 
translations. 2-vols. large royal octayo. Cloth, $7 00; half 
morocco, $8 00. 

ScHILLER’s Poems. Bulwer’s Translation. 
half morocco, $2 75. 


16mo, cloth, $1 50; 


ANDERSEN'S Ice MAIDEN, AND OTHER TALES. 16mo, cloth, %5 cts. 

MENDELSsonNn’s LETTERS. 16mo, 2 vols. cloth, $3 50. 

LAMPADIUs's LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 

HetNe’s Book or Soncs. Translated by Charles G. Leland. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 75; half morocco, $3 00. 

HEINE’s PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


BASKERVILLE’s POETRY OF GERMANY. 12mo, cloth, $2 00; half 


morocco, $3 00. 


PoLko’s Musica SketcHEs. 16mo, cloth, $1 50; half morocco | 


$2 75. 

WILHELM von Humpoupt’s Lerrers To A LApy. 16mo, cloth, 
$1 2. 

Storm's IMMEN-SEE, etc. Fine edition, 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 

MILTON’s PoeticaLn Works. With a life of the author, disserta- 
tions, notes, anda verbal index to all the poems. By C. D. 
Cleveland. 12mo, on tinted paper, vellum cloth, $3 00; half 
morocco, $4 50. 

LIFE OF Puiirpor, Musician and Chess Player. By George Allen. 
12mo, on fine tinted paper, cloth, $1 50. 

LELAND’s LEGENDS OF THE Brrps. With 12 Lithographs. 4to, 
fancy boards, $1 50. 

PEARLS FROM HEINE. 
75 cts. 


With Illustrations and Vignettes. 4to, 


MoTHER GOOsE FROM GERMANY. 
fancy boards, $1 00. 


MoTHER PITCHER’S PoEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
boards, 75 cts. 


Profusely illustrated.  4to, 


4to, fancy 


MorTHER MICHEL ANDHERCAT. With Illustrations and Vignettes. 
16mo, $1 00. 


La MERE L’O1kz. Poésies, Enigmes, Chansons et Rondes Enfan- 
tines. Illustrated. S8vo, fancy boards, 71 00. 


Era Porera. Deutsche Kinderheimath in Wort und Sang und 
Bild. Illustrated. Svo, fancy boards, 75 cts. 


Tue Root Princess, A Christmas tale. 4to, fancy boards, 75 cts. 





GUSTAVE DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 
THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW. Portfolio, $5 00. 
ATaALA ALBUM. Portfolio, $5 00. 
SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE Woop. 4to, cloth, gilt, $3 00. 
DANTE ALBUM, Portfolio. Complete. 76 Photographs, 4to, $25 00, 
MINIATURE DANTE ALBUM. In case, $12 00. 
Farry AtBum. In case, $6 50. 
NOW READ): 


MOZART’S LETTERS, 
Translated from the German by Lady Wallace. 2 vols, cloth, 
$3 50. 


OUR YEAR, 


A Child’s Book in Prose and Verse. By Miss Muloch. With 
Tllustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 








VALUABLE BOOKS. 


All the publications of the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON, together with a choice selection from the different Re- 
ligious Societies and Publishing Houses in the country. 


BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 
BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY. 
A complete assortment ot ‘ 


PICTURE CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, Etc. 


Committees desiring to replenish their S.-S. Libraries, will 
please send alist of books now in the Library, with the amount 
they wish to invest, and the Books will be sent by return express. 


JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 
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TO BE ISSUED IN A FEW DAYS, 
NO. I. OF THE 
NEW COMIC PAPER, 
“THE LITTLE JOKER.” 


“THE LITTLE JOKER” will not follow the beaten track 
(which all new Comic Papers have heretofore done, oe 
**Punch,” ‘* Fliegende Blatter,” etc.), but we are quite sure wi 
establish a deserved reputation for Originality. 

We do not exaggerate when we say that some of the most well- 
known humorous authors have consented to write for ‘* The Lit- 
tle Joker ;°’ and we would also say that neither exertion nor ex- 
pense will be spared to make this paper the “* PUNCH” of Amer- 
ica (so far as success is concerned). ; . 

Among many others the following will become regular contribu- 
tors to its columns: 


ARTEMUs WARD, OrpPHEUS C. Kerr, PETROLEUM Y. NasBy, and 
JosH BILLINGs. 

The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE will be a By geo feature on 

account of its lowness, which is unparalleled in the history ofany 


periodical 
IN THE WORLD! 


Viz.: One Copy, One Year, 50cts. One Copy, three months, 25cts. 
One Copy, six months, 38cts. Invariably in advance. 


Address all subscriptions or communications 


ROBERT W. WILLIS, Publisher, 
New York P.O. 





Editors of Newspapers “‘ noticing” this publication, and giving ths 
name, subscription price, and address, will be entitled to a gratis 
copy of the paper. 








The New York Bible and Common Prayer- 
Book Society 
Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 
varied stock of 
BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 
are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates. 


(= A new Trade List is now ready. 


Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 


5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
21 Murray STREET, 


Have now received, in addition to their well-selected stock o1 
school and miscellaneous books, a fine assortment of INustrated 
Books, in cloth gilt, half calf, half turkey, full calf and full turkey 
bindings, to which the attention of the trade is called. 


FAMILY AND POCKET BIBLES, in all styles of binding. 


NEW JUVENILES AND BOOKS OF ADVENTURE for Boys 
and Girls. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF GAMES FOR CHILDREN, many o 


them entirely new. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. All prices from fifty cents 
twenty-five dollars. 


The PUBLICATIONS OF ALL THE LEADING PUBLISHING 
HOUSES IN THE COUNTRY constantly on hand and for sale at 


publishers’ prices. 


Any book not in stock furnished at the_shortest notice. 





— oe 





THE ROUND TABLE. 











Alexander Strahan & Co.’s Column. 
178 GRAND STREET, New York. 


THE ARCOSY: 
LITERARY ADVENTURE. 


Welcome, learned, urbane, hilarious, 
Welcome all the honest crew ! 
And, to make our bliss more various, 
Welcome, choicest ladies, too ! 
BEN Jonson’s *‘ LEGES CONVIVALES.” 
in launching ‘“‘ Tae ARcosy” her owners and captain anticipate 
the question, ** Are there not enough of these light magazine craft 
afloat already?’ They answer that their venture will not run into 
collision with any; she will travel the high seas of literature, and 
bring her freight from the realms of imagination and fancy. The 
products of these regions make a market for themselves—their 
gems and silks and spices first creating the desires which they 
satisfy, and then becoming a necessary part of the common house- 
hold fare. 

The projectors of ‘THe Argosy” do not intend to put in a} 
claim to the prize of King Xerxes for the invention of a new 

leasure, or for the discovery of any new world of entertainment. | 

hey are aware how hard it is to find ** such wit as ne’er has | 
been,” and they therefore decline to give promissory notes, as is | 
the order of the day, on an El Dorado of wit and wisdom. They 
are not going in search of that golden fleece, ‘* The great want of 
the age’’—an expedition which generally begins with ‘** much cry” 
and ends with “little wool.” Nor will they attempt to introduce 
the very Oriental business of amusing the unamusable. Enough 
if they succeed in making the thoughtful merrier and the unthink- 
ing wiser. 

* Tue Ancosy” will address itself alike to the traveled and the 
untraveled ; to the former seeking to recall the delight of scenes 
to which distance only lends enchantment, and to the latter to 
furnish pictures vivid enough to stand in the place of realities. In 
story-telling it will welcome all who can create “‘new worlds of | 
3ofty hopes, and fancies chaste and noble,”’ and who can clothe | 
incidents of natural construction with the real interests of human | 
action and passion. In its essays it will try to display the | 
lights and shadows of our age, bring out its harmonies and dis- 
cords, aid its aspirations, and laugh at its absurdities. And it is 
intended that its every page, whether prose or verse, shall attest 
the presence of that genial poetic spirit from which the best fruits 
in any gracious art may be anticipated. 

But however much might be said here, it would still require to be 
left to “‘ THE ArGosy” itself to make friends or tolosethem The 
public will,therefore, be pleased to consider themselves introduced , 
to this new literary adventure, and then all is done that a pros- | 
pectus can do. | 

Praying for a fair wind of popular favor, “‘ THe Arcosy ” 
start on the first day of January, in the year of grace 1866. | 

The price of ‘‘ THe Argosy” will be twenty-five cents a month. | 
It will be published by Alexander Strahan & Co., 178 Grand Street, | 
New York, and be for sale at all book-stores and news-agencies 1n | 
the United States. 


A NEW 








will | 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 


Translated by E. H. Plumptre, M.A. With a biographical essay. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, $5. | 

“There is much in Professor Plumptre’s English Sophocles | 
which satisfies a high critical standard. His biographical essay is 
a distinctive feature of this work, and is partiontarly valuable for | 
its elaborate notice of the parallelisms between the cotemporaries, 
Sophocles and Herodotus. The subject is very fascinating, as is 
the discussion which relates to the moral and religious teaching 
of one of the most genuine ‘ schoolmasters to bring men to Christ? 
that heathen literature can boast. The treatment of each topic is: 
sound and judicious. We areindebted, too, to Mr. Plumptre for 





The only Authentic and Official History 
of the Great Campaigns. 


I. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED BY GEN. SHERMAN, AND 
PUBLISHED UNDER HIS SANCTION. 


60,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


SHERMAN AND HIS CAMPAICNS. 
By Col. 8. M. Bowman and Lieut.-Col. R. B. Inwin. 1 vol. 8vo, 
512 pages, cloth, $3 50. 
WITH SPLENDID STEEL PORTRAITS OF 


Major-Gen. SHERMAN, Major-Gen. SCHOFIELD, 


sd Howarp, a Siocum, 
* Logan, . Buarr, 
ee Davis, - KILPATRICK, 


And Maps, Plan, etc. 


II. 
PUBLISHED UNDER GEN. GRANT'S SANCTION, 
CRANT AND HIS CAMPAICNS. 


By Henry Copper, A.M., 
Editor of the ‘* United States Service Magazine.” 


WITH SPLENDID STEEL PORTRAITS OF 


Lieut.-Gen. U. 8S. GRANT, Major-Gen. SHERMAN, 


Major-Gen. McPHERSON, ” THomas, 
- MEADE, “id SHERIDAN, 
“ag OrD, *. RAwLins, 


And Maps, Plans, etc., etc. 
1 vol. Svo, 500 pages, $3 50. 
Cc. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
540 Broadway, New York. 





Choice New Books for the Young. 


Now Reapy. 

& 

Mothers of the Bible. 
By Mrs. 8S. G. Ashton, with an Introduction by Rev. A. L. | 


Stone. 1 vol. 16mo, fancy cloth, 300 pages, 5 illustrations. 
price $1 50. 


Cirls of the Bible. 
By Rey. P. C. Headley. 1 vol. 16mo, fancy cloth, 254 pages, 5 
illustrations, price $1 50. 


Boys of the Bible. 





S. D. SCHUYLER, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturer and Jobber of 
CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 
CLOAKINGS, 
WOOLENS, TRIMMINGS, AND ORNAMENTS. 

A fui! and complete assortment of Novelties, in Steel and Jet 
Bead Trimmings and Ornaments, will be a specialty for the Fall 
Season. Particular attention given to filling orders. _ 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 38! Broadway. 
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USE 
HUBBEL’S GOLDEN 


The infallible remedy for 


DYSPEPSIA, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, 
DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, ETC., ETC. 


THE GREAT REGULATOR OF THE SYSTEM and prevent- 
ive to all diseases incident to a changeable climate. For sale 
everywhere. 

G.C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
American Express Buildings, 55 Hudson St., NW. Y. 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


ORIGINATED THE USE OF 


NITROUS OXIDE FOR EXTRACTING TEETH, 


and have never had an accident with it. All who have experi- 
encelor witnessed its operations declare it to be the only reli- 
able and perfectly safe mode for erty, | teeth without pain. 
We use only gas that is made fresh every day, and it never fails. 


BITTERS 











6 illustrations, price $1 50. . } 
The three volumes are sold in sets in neat box, or in separate | 


Il. 
Headley’s Boys’ Lives of Modern American 





what is, we believe, a novelty—a translation of the fragments. We 


have said enough to show our high opinion of the general merits | 
of this version, which is indeed a vast improvement upon its pre- | 


decessors. To general readers it will give a truer insight than any 
previous translation has done into the mind and spirit of Sopho- 
cles.”—Saturday Review. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG THE CHARITIES OF 
EUROPE. 
By John De Liefde. 2 vols., with 44 illustrations, $5. 

““Mr. De Liefde*has warm sympathies and a good eye for the 
dest features in works of charity. The many thousands of Eng- 
jish readers who are ready at home to take part in such works, 
and who would know by faithful and pleasant report what has 
been achieved by the beneficent energies of earnest men and wo- 
men, will find in this book a full body of the most pertinent in- 
formation, full of encouragement and good suggestions.”—Zx- 


aminer. ‘ id 
MISCELLANIES. 
From the collected writings of Edward Irving. Third thousand. 
2 50. 





To BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


MILLAIS’S COLLECTED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vol. 4to. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR: 

A Round of Tales for the Young. By William Gilbert, author of 
“Shirley Hall Asylum.” With 80 illustrations. 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Mlustrated by Macwhirter and Pettie. With a vignette by J. E. 
Millais, R.A. Cheaper edition. 

RASTWARD : 

By Norman Macleod, D.D., one of her Britannic Majesty’s chap- 
lains. Small 4to, illustrated. 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


By the late John Robertson, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. With an 
Introductory Memoir by the Rev. J. E. Young, Monifieth. 


“He had not a superior among the Scotch clergy; for 
manly grasp of mind, for pith and point in treating ‘his sub- 
ject, he had hardly an equal. Let it be added that a more genial, 
kindly, liberal-minded, and honest man never walked this earth.” 
—Fraser’s Magazine, Oct., 1865. 

CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


THE ANGELS’ SONG. 
By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 32mo. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By Alexander Smith. 2 vols. 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 
By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Sixth thousand, 7s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., 
178 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Foolscap 8vo. 


Heroes. 
Written expressly for Boys and Young Men. 6 vols., fancy 

cloth, as follows: 
General U. 8S. GRANT. General W. T. SHERMAN. 
General P. H. SHERIDAN. General O, M. MitrcHe:, 
| Vice-Admiral D. G, Farracut. Captain Joun Ericsson. 
| Each vol. containing 350 pages and 5 illustrations, Sold in sets, 
| 6 vols., in neat box, price $9 00; or singly per vol., $1 50. 


Ill. 
be Tip-Top”’ Story Books for Girls. 


| By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 3 vols. 16mo, fancy cloth, illustrated, 
| in neat box, per set, $4 50. 
‘“Tip-Top’’ Story Books for Boys. 


By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 3 vols. 16mo, fancy cloth, illustrated, 
in neat box, per set, $4 50. 


| a 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


WM. H. APPLETON, Publisher, 


92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 


Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!! 


THREE TIMES THREE, BOYS, 
FOR 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY OLIVER OPTIC, 








Just Issued. 
The Yankee Middy; 08, Tue ApventuRes or A NAVAL 
OFFICER. 
A sequel to * The Sailor Boy.” 
Illustrated, price $1 50. 
popular and patriotic ARmy AND Navy Srorrgs. 


¢@> Library for Young and Old. 


H 
| 





II. 
| Ready Saturday, December 2, 1865. 
| Work and Win; 08, Mmpy Newman on A Cruise. 


By Oliver Optic. 1 vol. 16mo, Illustrated, price $1 25. 
‘ 


Ill. 
Ready December 10. 
Fighting Joe; or, Tae Fortunes or a Starr Orricer. 
A sequel to “‘ The Soldier Boy” and ‘* The Young Lieutenant.” 
By Oliver Optic. 1 vol. 16mo, Illustrated, price $1 50. 
Being the fifth volume of ARMy AND Navy STorigs. 
(> A Library for Young and Old. 





For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 








LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 








Conducted ¥y 4. BE. and C. H. SwEETSER, 122 Nassau Street : and printed by | 





By Henry L. Williams, Jr. 1 vol. 16mo, fancy cloth, #12 pages, | - 


} 

' 

volumes. | 
| 


By Oliver Optic. 1 vol. 16mo, 
Being the fourth volume of the | 


3eing | 
i the fourth volume of the entertaining WoopviILLE Srortrs. | 


Waite & Ross, 24 Beekman Street, New York, Saturday, December 9, 1865. 


Office 19 Cooper Institute. 


SUFFERERS FROM DYSPEPSIA | 


READ! REFLECT!! ACT!!! 
| TARRANT & CO. 
; Gentlemen: Iam a resident of Curacoa,and have often been 


| disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SELTZER 

| APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. I desire 

| to express ed bese my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
| SELTZER has done my wife. 

For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 
| pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
| twoor three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 
| learned physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 
| treated her with your EFFeRVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 

began to improve at once, and is nOW PERFECTLY WELL. 

I feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 
"een feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 
<nown. 

Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
| gratitude and thanks, 

H Iam very respectfully yours, 

| 8. D. C, HENRIQUEZ, 

New York, June 28, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, 8. A. 


WE ASK 
The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a trial, 
convinced that by its timely use many may be relieved, many 
cured, of 
DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 

SICK HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 
AFFECTIONS, ETC, 

Read the Pamphlet of Testimonials with each bottle, and do 
not use the medicine against the advice of your physician. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & COMPANY, 
278 GREENWICH STREET, NEw York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
DECIDEDLY THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE 
ORGAN, 
“ZUNDEL’S MODERN SCHOOL,” 


Which meets the Student after he has obtained a moderate knowl- 
edge of the Elements of Music, and of the Key Board of the 
Organ, and conducts him 


THROUGIL ALL THE DETAILS OF 
FINGERING, Toucn, Stops, PEDAL PLAYING, Etc., 
TO A FULL AND 
COMPLETE MASTERY OF THE INSTRUMENT. 


Price in Parts, each $1 75. Complete $4, on receipt of which 
copies will be mailed post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 





English Books! English Books!! 


Just received and now opening a superb collection of New, 
Scarce, and Second-hand English Books—Holiday and Standard 
Books. Will be sold cheap for cash at 

NUNAN & CO.’S, 
Basement, 78 Nassau Street, N. Y. 














